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GALLI-CURCI 


Who Recently Returned From Triumphs in London and Throughout the British Isles 


and Is Now Fulfilling a Coast to Coast Tour of America. 
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MEMPHIS. TENNESSEE 


JANUARY 4 


AL AUDIENCE OF THE BEETHOVEN CLUB IN MEMPHIS, TENN., 
it activities of the Civic Music Association for six consecutive seasons, presenting the world’s 
time. 


Schubert Mem- 

orial . i z recently gave a 

recital in « In de: ng 

Miss Kraeut formance the At- 

| critics ¢ such terms as 

ee y,”’ “warmth,” 

rgy,” “sanity,” 

’ “vigor,” “poe- 

1 Her tri- 

ph x m outstanding in view 

of a d-winter attack of influenza 

from which the young artist had been 

recuperating. The Atlanta concert was 

he second of SO ? nd wester 

LE. RITCHEY (FRONT ROW, LEFT), NATIONAL PRESIDENT oF (ie second, ti Reanee ahead te 

ALPHA IOTA, MUSI( FRATERNITY FOR WOMEN, A MEMBERS love a distinguished audience at the 

OF EPSILON CHAPTER. British Legation in Washington, D. C., 

taken on the steps of the Epsilon Chapter House, Ithaca Conservatory of and which takes her as far west as 
-, Ithaca, N. Y., during Miss Ritchey’s recent official visit. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT eat — COACH 
REPERTOIR 
253 West 93rd Street, anew York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 


MME. 





DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 


ROSS 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 


Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street. New York 


Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 


Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER al SINGING 
oe, Hall, 


0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


V1oL1n1st—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 


Member of American Strin 
for Concerts. 

Symphony Orchestr: 
3335 Steuben ri mn. ¥. 


tudio 
113 West $7th St.. New York City 


Quartet, Available 
Conductor ner oor mag Foundation 


Tel: OLinville 2 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great 


Hotel, New York. Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Northern 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


f the Juilliard Music School 
oui: Course at Barrington School, 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Faculty eer of the Institute of Musical Art 
Great 


New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Buildin 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel. 


g 
: PEnn. 6-2634 





LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


es Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
27 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, J. 


ALICE 


dei: : 


N. Y. 


PEnnsylvania 6-2634 aa HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


Metropolitan Opera House sr 1425 Broad- 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N.Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-6452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity LutHeran Cuurcu 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ORGANIST 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 


Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FeEstivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, New 


Studio: York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-{\78 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 492i) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
homer g Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 


GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


ALICE 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
B. Gress and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 


Jessie 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


_ “Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Dicrion—CoacHING—SiIGut READING 
ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone CIrcle 7-1350 





JOHN BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 

Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F,. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual "+ ane 
Personal address 601 West 140th St. 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





STUDIOS 


Dramatic 


THE CARL FIQUE 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and 
Action, Director. Fr. Riesberg, 
= aca Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn, 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Onl 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





SCHOFIELD 

BASSO CANTANTE 

Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 


EDGAR 





YEARGAIN HALL 


Courses 


ADDYE 


GRADUATE 
in 
Piano Cass INSTRUCTION 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-670) 





FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 


JESSIE 


York 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
hone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYFROVEEA 

132 West 74th Street : : New York City 

Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 ‘heal Carroll, Secy. 


DR. 


ALICE 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





SCHOEN-RENI 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
York 


MME. 


New 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
New York 


way, New Yor 
SEdgwick 3-4344 











1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. | 28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 205 West 57th Street, 
Tel: 


Residence Tel., PEnn. 6-2634 Tel. NEvins 8-3462 Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 

















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


IEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


M ¥E® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 





€or JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 


ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





CONSERVA- 





Gu FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 








BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles San Francisco 


Seattle, Washington 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Chureh, Ceneert and School Pesitions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


. PILLOIS eer of ste "a 


COMPOSER 
Singing. 


S n 
ip 
+4 fd Ciessie alk Modern Repertory. 
Studios in New York City 
s Write: as 9 Fortuny Road, Breazville, x ¢. 
Bronxville 5613 
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EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
Werld Famous Werkshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Werk Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC CHICAGO 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — 
Authority on voice d b 
Exponent of Lilli in aly Fe 
Tel. Clrele 1-2634 








Sropor: $15 Cagnsom Hatt, N. Y. 


: MARGOLIS <% 


L 42% Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
‘ races oo Sreset, New Yorn Tel. ENdicott 32-1265 
No Answer Call SUsquebanns 1-456¢) 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musicat Covrimr, 113 W. 57th &t., N. Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 635 W. 112th St., New York 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Georgian Hotel, Evanston, III. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


v. SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew’s Church 
28 East 70th St, New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


JESSIE B. HALL 


Beclusive a 

Eva Gorden Horadesky = Call 
Contralte 

610 Fine Ants Bipo., PN oyu 























William Miller 
Tener 
Ta. Hamnison €228 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y, Tel. DEcatur 2-5026 


HORTENSE YULE 


SOPRANO 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conducter and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphis 


Hi 161 W. 
57th Bt., New York Tel. CIrele 17-6816 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 
TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 




















COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrele 7-9020 





HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
Tel. Circle 17-1617 


[DILLING 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York N. Y, 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piame—Hoerace Mena School jor Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIS 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, . 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RUTH CO 


SPECIALIST IN OPBRATIO REPERTOIRE 
Address: 939 Kighth Ave., New York City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 —- WaAshington Heights 7-2828 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN 8TUDIO 
Wednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St., N.Y. C. Tel. SChuyler 40025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


om M OWE si, 


166 W. 72nd St., New YorkCity. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard y, 2. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
| School of Piano Playing’ etc. 

{New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
STupi08 ae 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 

Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 7-2916—Locust 5133— Dial 2-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel. : SUs. 17-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN nHUSS 


Piano Be Voice § 

Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 ae Bidg., 113 W. 87th St. 
Add 144 E. 150th St. 


ress: 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 














Accompanist 
Coach 



































VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


‘KEATOR 


Organist-Director Morrow mang Church, 


Maplewood, 
Roxy Melo’ Guanes and’ Stinn@ Chores 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Kvenings 


BEDUSCHI 


Wormerly Leading Tenor in Voremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. 903 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 








BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 Bast 20th St, New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN) =: 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrisen 2303 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School ot Muse 
Suy S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘K RAF T 


Cemcert - TENUK - ypc 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS AOCOEPT 
Sropio :149 W. 2. SS. = xX. ‘Del. ENieott 3- 8856 
Vice- Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


crt Org 
Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 




















logical Seminary. ss 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Muse 


meraereuitan OPERA HOUSE ee pili Grains, How 
Ennsylvania 6- aee 


Phone 8Us. 1-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 32-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 118 W. Sith &, N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. B. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


sMINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of . 
Stud 236 West 70th St. lew York City 
By Appointment 


lo: 
TRafalgar 7-7232 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
COMPOSER - RECITALIST 


Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, Il 


FAY FOSTER 
- Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


meen Studio, 131 W. nn 8t. 

















Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 











OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


* BUTLER *. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 











DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND yy einen 
Wednesdays 8-6 P. 
Studio: 61@ STEINWAY HAL, ew YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 








2 Fine Arts Buliding Chi i. 


; HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
tl hs atm Gtrest, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. LAfayette 38-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supemam SQuane Srupios: 166 W. 13rd Bt., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 1-6761 and ENdicott 23-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 
825 Orchestra Bidg. 














Chicago, Ill. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Tsaceume OF Many PROMINENT Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


umn CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
OPERA RECITAL 


haan Regers Park : 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 
Spirituals, Dialect Songs and her own com- 


= ete. 
> <3 353 W. S7th St., New York 


. COlumbus 5-6100 

















Negro 
pontine. 
A. 





V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLacemEntT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 


73 
71 West ua St., N. Y. Phone BRvent 3: 9-3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 





Address : 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF D® RESZKB AND SABATINI 


Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-0650 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 


Recording DeVRY Laboratories 


Suite 802, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
L. FRIEDMAN Webster 4125 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TBACHER OF yy 
Formerly of the Ri ag Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera in I by Rech- 


uonteet Serafin and Koussevitsky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 13d St., New York 
Telephone : 

















SUsquehanna 1-3326 


WMOZ>MMrD> | © 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Tgacner or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yor: Newark: 
160 W.73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President fer all Infermatiocn 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Breadway, New York 
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Mascagni’s Iris Revived 
at Metropolitan Opera 


After Sixteen Years’ Absence, Work Is Presented Again With 
Rethberg and Gigli in Leading Roles—Other 
Operas of the Week Superbly Given 


After sixteen years Mascagni’s Iris came 
back to the Metropolitan, with Rethberg 
and Gigli in the leading roles. 

Iris, which had the misfortune to follow 
Mascagni’s masterpiece, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, reaped a small amount of success in its 
early performé ances; and the reason for its 
revival is probably best known to the Metro- 
politan powers that be. The work is 
written around a Japanese subject, but, un- 
like Puccini’s Butterfly, it is essentially 
Italian. The vocal parts offer excellent 
opportunities to the singers, the orchestra- 
tion is in Mascagni’s best style, which is 
very, very good, and the libretto, by Luigi 
Illica Puccini’s literary collaborator, is rath- 
er pointless and unconvincing. It deals, as 
most opera librettos do, with the primitive 
passions, violence, suicide, so a rehearsal of 
the story of Iris would be practically a 
repetition of the plots of innumerable other 
operas. 

Mme. Rethberg, as Iris, gave of her 
most polished art. Her flowing crystalline 
voice was at its best, and her portrayal of 
the innocent and ill-fated heroine was poign- 
ant and genuinely pathetic. rg her, 
as Osaka was that master tenor, Gigli, who 
always sings a role as if it were the only 
one he cares for. His golden tones were 
well suited to the smooth melodic lines of 
the Mascagni music. Giuseppe De Luca was 
an appropriately villainous Kyoto, and Ezio 
Pinza gave an excellent account of the role 
of the blind Cieco. Other roles were in 
the capable hands of Santa Biondo, Pearl 
Besuner and Giordano Paltrinieri, and Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza conducted spiritedly. 


TRISTAN UND IsotpE, Marcu 2 
Tristan und Isolde was heard by the Mon- 
day night audience with some changes in 
cast. Marion Telva sang Brangaene for the 
first time in five years and, in so doing, con- 
tributed some of the most satisfying singing 
ot the evening. Lauritz Melchior, a 
Tristan in every respect, sang the role ex- 
coedingty well, with wealth of tone and im- 


pressiveness. Elisabeth Ohms was intrusted 
with the other half of the duo-titled opera, 
with Michael Bohnen a capital King Marke; 
Friedrich Schorr, the Kurvenal, and some 
excellent singing was done, incidentally, by 
Hans Clemens in the minor role of A Sail- 
or’s Voice. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 
La Forza pet Destino, Marcu 4 

One of the important events of the week 
at the Metropolitan was the return of Clara 
Jacobo, after an absence of more than a sea- 
son, during which time she has had many 
successes in South America and Europe. In 
the role of Donna Leonora in La Forza del 
Destino, vocally she was: ideal, her opulent 
voice showing to admirable advantage. 
Equally striking was Mme. Jacobo’s realism 
in action, holding the intense interest of the 
large audience throughout. She was warmly 
applauded during curtain calls. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Leila Berderkhan, Oriental Dancer, 
Fascinates at New York Recital 


Her Debut at Town Hall Attracts Large and Enthusiastic 


Audience— 


—Costumes Gorgeous —Repe 


New Yorkers were treated to a rare nov- 
elty on the evening of March 3 when Leila 
Berderkhan, Oriental dancer, made her de- 
but at Town Hall. As had been stated previ- 
ously, this interesting personage is a Kurdish 
Princess with a background as intriguing as 
imagination could ever want to fathom. This 
heritage, and her travels in the countries of 
the Orient are her reason for interpreting 
“dances upon Oriental themes.” For this 
reason one finds her program flavored with 
bits from Persia, Syria, Egypt, India, etc. 

The princess is a lovely creature to look 
upon; she is young, slender, lithe, graceful 
and tall. Her movements are supple and al- 
ways within the limits of good taste; she is 
quick at times and brilliant, but always one 
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ELISABETH RETHBERG 


as she appeared in the title 


role o cagni’s Japanese opera, Iris, 
role of Mascagni’s J i 


first produced here a 


generation ago with Caruso, Eames and Scotti, and which was given at the Metropolitan on 


Friday, March 6. 


Proves Herself an Artist of Rare Attainments 


Demanded 


is conscious of the underlying current of 
subtle languorousness. This of course seems 
to be essential. To this observer the most 
eloquent parts of the dancer’s body are her 
hands and arms ; their movements are capa- 
ble of creating in themselves alone an atmos- 
phere of sensuous beauty which other danc- 
ers have attempted to create by superficial, 
extraneous means. 

The princess has developed the dances her- 
self; from this fact one may deduct that 
she has a wide scope of imagination, a flair 
for the theatrical, a sense of exotic colorings 
and feelings for variegated rhythms. In all 
there were ten dances, interspersed with or- 
chestral numbers, in like vein, as played by 
an ensemble directed by Alexander Maloof. 

To this observer the sketches which 
brought out the dancer’s talent to the best 
advantage were the Hieroglyphe, Rythme 
Rituel, and the Tambourin. In these there 
was opportunity to observe the quicker move- 
ments, a complete divergence of style, the 
simplicity of the dancer’s technic and her ad- 
mirable body control. 

Princess Berderkhan has a collection of 
gorgeous costumes. Many of these are elab- 
orations of original Oriental garments, of 
which she has developed the principal de- 
tails for theatrical effects. However, they re- 
tain the essential characteristic lines and are 


titions 





Philadelphia Orchestra at 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, This Week 


Auditorium Necessary for 


Bach Work 


Larger 
Performances of 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor, is present- 
ing Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, 
March 13, 14 and 16, assisted by the 
Mendelssohn Club, the Choral Art 
Society and the Boys’ Choir of Girard 
College. These performances are be- 
ing given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, instead of at the 
Academy of Music, owing to the 
greater seating capacity of the former 
auditorium. Mr. Gabrilowitsch plays 
the piano accompaniments of the re- 
citatives. 








Sold-Out House Greets 


Bachaus 
According to a cable despatch, Wil- 
helm Bachaus played a Beethoven 
program in Vienna and was so well 
received that he was given “endless 
ovations.” The house was completely 
sold out days before the recital: 











to her graceful body in 
beauty of her 


made so as to cling 
a manner to accentuate the 
form. 

This young woman is not merely 
she is the living impersonation of the 
ental idea immediately at hand—one 
say a dancing virile and 
her work. 

A large, fashionable and interested audi 
attended and obviously enjoyed her per- 
Many of her numbers she had to; 
was tendered many beautiful 


a dancer; 
Ori- 
might 


actress, so true 1s 


ence 
tormance 
repeat, and she 
floral tributes. 

In Mr. Maloof and his orchestra the dancer 
had very valuable assistants, Mr. Maloof ap 
pearing in the capacity of pianist 
and conductor. The two solos he played 
were of his own creation and bespoke a 
writer of originality. The orchestral 
paniment was always ple asing and beautifully 
modulated. In the Rythme Rituel a pul- 
sating drum accompaniment added greatly to} 
the illusion. In all it was a most enjoyable 
and novel entertainment 


composer, 


accom 


Gertrude Wieder Makes 
Successful Boston Debut 


Contralto Makes Splendid Impression in Varied and Inter- 
esting Program—Acclaimed by Critics 


Boston.—Gertrude Wieder, who scored a 
striking success at her New York recital 
about a month ago, was heard for the first 
time in Boston on March 5 at Jordan Hall, 
offering a program of contralto numbers 
from Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Strauss, Bruch, Gretchaninoff and Tschai- 
kowsky. _Miss Wieder again disclosed a 
rich and finely rounded voice and meticulous 
musicianship in all that she did. “Her 
marked interpretative skill gave immediate 
pleasure,” said the Boston Transcript; 
special notice was likewise given to “her 
ability in sustained and opulent tone.” Con- 
tinuing -his review, the critic remarked, 
“what gave great pleasure was the sincerity 
and musical intelligence with which she 
approached each new task and the result 
ing weight of conviction which her expres 
sion carried.” 

Writing in the Boston 
Smith said: “Her voice is a true con 
tralto in quality as well as in range, rich 
and unusually round and full, often brilliant. 
She sings with admirable musicianship; 
she is an able and sensitive interpreter. 
meeting the exacting test of Brahms and 
Strauss.” 

Among many praises the 
had the following: “She brought to her 
work a revivifying freshness of attitude 
and immediacy of experience that gave new 
and living beauty to what was growing 
stale Voice is of characteristic con- 
tralto timbre, dark, smooth and fine.” 

Next month will see Miss Wieder en 
route to Europe, where she is booked for 
appearances in London, Berlin, Vienna, The 
Hague and other musical centers. L. J. 


American, Moses 


Boston Herald 


whose New York and B 1 (last week) 
recitals met with such critical and public 
favor, will sail for Europe on March 27 Het 
first appearance abroad will be on April 7 
in Berlin. Miss Wieder’ mur will end in 
May in 


London, when sh lave sung 
in a number of the larger 


f Europe. 
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ALBERT NIEMANN (L63S1-19351 


Great Wagnerian Tenor Who Sang at the Metropolitan Opera House 1886-88 


and Created the Role of Tristan in America 


(Copyright, 


N January 15 a handful of people in 
O Germany remembered that a hundred 

years had roiled by since the birth of 
Albert Niemann.. The result, however, was 
scarcely one of those high-powered centena- 
Beethoven, Schubert, the talk- 
radio interests have ac- 
sort of thing 
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By Herbert F. Peyser 


1931, by the Musical Courier Company. All 
he has endowed us with and that will live 
on with us; together with his name.” Cer 
tainly the ensuing decades have given us no 
tenor to whom such words are applicable. 
Niemann is just one more link in the chain 
that the gods themselves took in 
hand the Wagnerian education of America. 
Lehmann, Brandt, Alvary, Vogl, Fischer, 
Seidl—these and others of their rank as 
guides and mentors of our salad days! And 
yet in Munich last summer a local critic 
could express in cold type the fear that a cer- 
tain tenor, whose work had with good reason 
displeased him, might have been giving the 
American public “the wrong idea of Wag- 
ner”! 

We have to 


ol pre Or 


thank the poverty of Nie- 
mann’s father—an inn-keeper in the town 
of Erxleben, near Magdeburg—for the fact 
that the stage, rather than machinery, claim- 
ed his son. It was the pressure of necessity 
rather than the promptings of ambition 
which drove him to the theatre. He had 
presence, stature, an extraordinary nobility 
ot demeanor and the communicative per- 
sonal and spiritual attributes of one pre- 
destined. The spoken drama engrossed him 
first, then the operatic chorus. He had 
even then a copiousness of voice and an 
illimitable capacity for heart-breaking work. 
He studied with Duprez in Paris and sub- 
mitted uncomplainingly to the inexorable 
technical discipline of that salutary epoch. 
Indeed, he returned to his old master in 
later days and toiled like an intelligent be- 
ginner. But Niemann’s voice seems not to 
have been one of the greatest beauty or 
tractability. By it alone he probably would 
never have been enscrolled on the most lum- 
inous pages of operatic story. In the might 
of his presence, in the crushing puissance 
and overwhelming distinction of an acting 
which so transcended its conventional func- 
tion as to construe illusion in terms of a 
soul-shattering reality and in a _ piercing 
genius for characterization on a vast scale 
lay the chief sum of his greatness. The 
records of contemporary appreciation lead 
the reader of a later day to conceive of 
Niemann as a kind of super-Chaliapine. And 
his Siegmund, in “Die Walkure” must have 
been an impersonation with something of 
the lordly dimension and tragic pathos of 
Chaliapine’s Boris. 

That mystical destiny which seems to 
have ordered so much in the nineteenth 
century world for the special purposes of 


IS SIEGMUND 


Wagner likewise to have 
\lbert Niemann for his particular 
benefit. This is not to say that 
Niemann always labored to Wagner's un- 
stinted satisfaction or that, on the other 
hand, Wagner invariably utilized all that 
Niemann could purvey. The singer’s opera- 
repertory was large and comprised most 
the standard roles which dramatic tenors 
his day were supposed to undertake. In 
e opera houses of Hanover and of Berlin 
e went through the usual routine of Meyer- 
heer, Verdi, Flotow, Auber, Halévy, Gounod, 
Marschner, Spohr, Weber, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Gluck—not to mention Méhul and Spon- 
tini. But it was for Wagner that heaven 
ishioned him and it is by his services 
to Wagner that his memory flourishes. 
rhis predestination was clear from his 
astonishing achievements as Rienzi, Tann- 


Richard 

P 
created 
use and 


seems 


rights 
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haiuser and Lohengrin even in the early 
days of his career at the Court Theatre of 
Hanover. It was not from Wagner that at 
first he learned these roles. Rather was it 
Wagner who learned of Niemann through 
the burning reports that reached him in 
his Zurich exile. 

If nature outwardly shaped Niemann in 
the Wagnerian mold (some have likened him 
to the more gigantic figures of Michel An- 
gelo) heredity and temperamental inciin- 
ings fated him no less to the Rienzis, the 
Tannhausers, the Tristans and the Sieg- 
munds. His son, Dr. Gottfried Niemann, 
who wrote a brief but absorbing introduc- 
tory chapter to the Wagner-Niemann letters 
issued seven years ago by Dr. Wilhelm 
Altmann, describes him as a tissue of 
singular contradictions. “The most irrecon- 
cilable opposites dwelt within him: Wild 
passion by the side of chastity which blushed 
even at the contemplation of a transcenden- 
tal love; manly force and a tenderness of 
feeling bordering on sensitiveness; a spirit 
which seemed to seek and value only the 
large and the powerful and yet a deep 
sympathy with the lowliest and most abased 
among mankind; inflexible pride and child- 
like simplicity; a mighty urge to deeds and 
a tranquil, unworldly adoration of nature 
such as one can find in few people.” As a 
youth he loved hunting. Yet it appears to 
have been much less the sport of it that he 
relished than the chance it gave him to range 
field and forest. “I have never seen a man 
who knew the voices of birds as he did 
one who, like him could shed tears of 
emotion over the beauty of springtime blos- 
somings Only in the forest did he find 
release from the tormenting trail of suf- 
fering, which despite the triumphal progress 
of his career, clung to his being; only there, 
too, could he realize his comprehension of 
God.” A pagan and a pantheist, he scorned 
the ritual of churches, only the more devout- 
ly to absorb the spiritual message of “Tann- 
hauser” and “Parsifal.” Besides the hunt, 
his chief diversion was painting. Character- 
istically enough, it was principally landscapes 
that he strove to capture on canvas. Long 
after he had dismissed the theatre forever 
from his thoughts and ended his stage career 

indeed, even as an octogenarian—he put- 
tered away at his easel with more or less 
success, 

Niemann came rightly enough by 
strange conflict of divergent qualities. 


this 
His 


AS TANNHAUSER 

was a mild-mannered man, noble of 
romantic in his outlook on life. On 
hand his mother, who lived to 
is described as a woman of almost 
masculine hardness. This conjunction of 
attributes, interesting enough to the psy- 
chologist and enchanced by his ceasless ad- 
diction to Shakespeare and Schopenhauer, 
proved even more valuable to the dramatists 
and composers at whose service Niemann 
placed his gifts. His successes, however, 
were never gained with ease. He ap- 
pears to have toiled and agonized over 
his singing and his impersonations some- 
what as Beethoven did over his music. 
What seemed to be effortless and = su- 
premely spontaneous was the product of 
unmerciful reiteration and practice. Lilli 
Lehmann relates how, during his studies 
for Siegmund, which he created at the 


father 
character, 
the other 
be ninety, 


Mar 14, 19351 
first Bayreuth festival, he would sit for 
hours on a window ledge, legs dangling, 
and viciously cursing himself when he blun- 
dered. He was subject to violent fits of 
discouragement and did not always accom- 
plish successfully in the end every one of the 
tasks that confronted him. He never, for 
instance, despite his physical vigor and 
tremendous endurance, ventured to sing Tris- 
tan without cuts; while his inability to 
surmount certain obstacles brought him into 
conflict with Wagner during the rehearsals 
for the notorious Paris “Tannhauser” of 
1861 and caused an estrangement between 
the composer and the singer which lasted 
for ten years. 

It is easy to imagine the joy which the ap- 
parition of a phenomenon like Niemann 
must have caused Wagner at the time when 
the heroic figures of the “Ring” and “Tris- 
tan” were filling his mind’s eye and inflam- 
ing his creative imagination. The artist’s 
Rienzi and Tannhauser were among the 
chief delights and ornaments of the Hanove- 
rian stage. Here, in the flesh, was something 
the ordinary intelligence of the day deemed 
impossible and whose existence Wagner him- 
self seriously doubted. It was not long 
before a voluble correspondence sprang up 
between the master and the singer. This 
correspondence includes some of the most 
treasurable letters Wagner ever wrote. One 
of them in particular—the epistle of grave, 
contained rebuke and calmly explicit in- 
struction penned at the time of the Parisian 
“Tannhauser” rift with the tenor—ought 
to be commited to memory by every singer 
minded to undertake the role. For in this 
priceless document the poet-composer has 
established for all time the essential truth 
that the whole center of gravity in Tann 
hauser’s part is to be found in the second 
finale and that if this episode is succesfully 
encompassed the exactions of the third act 
are child’s play and can be negotiated to 
perfectly good effect even should the singer’s 
voice show signs of recalcitrancy. Niemann 
seems to have taken the lecture in good 
part and to have made an honest effort 
to follow Wagner's prescriptions. It would, 
indeed, have been inconsistent with the man’s 
artistic probity had he taken umbrage at 
them. The strained relations which followed 
the deplorable rout engineered by the hool- 
igans at the Paris Jockey Club were prob- 
ably due in large measure to the composer’s 
irritation over the outrage, as well as to 
back-stage whispers that Niemann had been 
apprised of the cabal against the opera some 
time in advance of the catastrophe. 

But the tenor was far too great and 
generous a spirit to carry his grudge to un- 
reasonable lengths of rancor. For years, of 
course, no correspondence was carried on 
between the two. Yet now, even as when 
later the breach had been completely healed, 
Niemann guarded Wagner's letters like 
holy relics. To the day of his death he 
resolutely refused to let a living soul have 
access to them. Even to Cosima Wagner’s 


AS TRISTAN 


years after the master’s 
passing that she be allowed to copy them 
for the Wahnfried archives he returned a 
curt denial. And not till seven years after 
the artist had been gathered to his fathers 
did the letters see the light of day. 
Wagner's savior, Ludwig II of Bavaria, 
overcome by the grandeur of Niemann’s 
Tannhauser and Lohengrin, sought in 1866 
to capture the Hanover idol for a series 
of “model” performances of these works in 
Munich. The Austro-Prussian war frus- 
trated the plan but the king returned to it 
soon after the hostilities ended. Wagner, how- 
—. had neither forgotten nor forgiven. 
» he cut off his nose to spite his face by 
engineering the engagement of his old 
friend of Dresden days, the tenor Tichat- 
schek, then well past his prime. He reckoned 


(Continued on page 10) 
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HOROWITZ 


“It was Horowitz at his best, 


and our generation does 
not know anything better.” 
Redfern Mason 


February 17, 1931 


San Francisco Examiner 
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Bush Conservatory of Chicago Announces 
Summer Master School for I935I 


President Edgar Nelson Has Built a Formidable Faculty—Richard Czerwonky to Return 
for Session After Triumphs With Berlin Symphony Orchestra—Sergei Tarnowsky Piano 
Department Strengthened—Theodore Harrison a Welcome Addition to Voice Department 


The faculty of the Bush Conservatory of 
Music of Chicago for the summer master 
1 of 1931 is Thirty-two 
well known pianists are teachers 
piano department includes 
Sergei Jan 


a notable one 
enlisted as 
The list 


Tarnowsky, 


schor 


m the | 


such artists as 


NELSON 


, Edgar A. Brazelton, Carolyn Wil 
Rive-King In the voice depart 
are twenty name s known to the 
1, and among the distinguished 
notes Theodore Harrison, Her 
Atkins, Frederica 
Justine Wegener, 


Chiapuss« 

lard, Julie 

ment theré 

musical wor 

teachers one 

bert Miller, Mae Graves 

Gerhardt De Mme 

1 Mme. Nelli Gardini 
To RETURN 

urope, Richard Czer 

head the violin de- 

servatory. During his 

zerwonky appeared three 

lit nphony Orchestra 

<unwald, 

Berlin 


as composer 

press was 
in the depart 
nductor of the 


Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, 
and Bruno Esbjorn. 


Various DEPARTMENTS 


Edgar Nelson heads the vocal coaching and 
repertory department, in which he is ably 


« 


EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
Rounds, Jeanne Boyd, 


seconded by Erma 
Robert Yale Smith and 


Harry T. Carlson, 
Robert Sanders. 

The department of oratorio has two ex- 
perts in Edgar Nelson and Theodore Harri- 
son. Mr. Nelson, as is well known, is con- 
ductor of three large Chicago choral or- 
ganizations—the Apollo Musical Club, the 
Sunday Evening Club and the Marshall 
Field Choral Society. His career as a con- 
ductor has been sensational; he has had 
signal success both in this country and 
Europe, which has brought him recognition 
as one of America’s foremost choral con 
ductors. 

Theodore Harrison has not only appeared 
in opera in Italy, Germany, and England, 
he has been recognized as one of the fore- 
most oratorio singers, and during four years 





Dramatic 


CONCERTIZING WITH ROXY AND HIS GANG 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Courier Journal 

“Probably the outstanding 
vocal feature of the concert was 
the work of Viola Philo, a 
dramatic soprano of, dramatic 
possibilities. She showed a 
voice of great volume and amaz- 
ing flexibility.” 


Times 
“Miss Philo was 
of the evening.” 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Daily Republican 

“Viola Philo, dramatic  so- 
prano, with a voice of unusual 
beauty and power.” 


the climax 


MASS. 


Springfield Union 

“There was Viola Philo, gor- 
geously voiced soprano whose 
voice Roxy characterized as 














Soprano 


one of the most beautiful in 
the world.” 


Evening Telegram, Toronto 


“Viola Philo’s brilliant bit 
of Viennese color evoked an 
encore.” 
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in those countries he appeared frequently 
with the leading opera companies and choral 
societies. Im America, Mr. Harrison has 
appeared as soloist with the Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New York Sym 
phony Orchestras. He has sung in oratorio 


HERBERT MILLER 


with the Chicago Apollo Club, Swedish 
Choral Society, Pittsburgh Art Society, Buf 
falo Orpheus Club, University Glee Club of 
New York, Philadelphia Choral Society and 
many others, besides appearing at the lead 
ing music festivals of the country. During 
this time he has also made an _ enviable 
reputation for himself as a teacher. Many 
of his pupils occupy responsible teaching 
positions throughout the country. He 
several of his former pupils singing with 
the Chicago Civic Opera. In addition to his 
private teaching, Mr. Harrison will con- 
duct the vocal master repertory class during 
the summer school. 

The opera department is headed by Nelli 
Gardini, well known opera singer and coach 


1as 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 

Mme. Gardini has made successful appear 
ances in many countries—France, Germany, 
Switzerland, the United States and Canada 
having heard her as Marguerite in Faust, 
Madame Butterfly, Thais, and in many other 
modern operas. 

The organ department enlists the names 
of such artists as Arthur Dunham, who is 
organist and director of music at the first 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the great 
Chicago Temple. Dunham has held many 
positions of importance; among them that 
of organist and director at Sinai Temple, 
founder and conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Chicago, conductor of various 
choruses and glee clubs. He has been soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
was conductor of the Boston English Opera 
Company. He is also a composer of note, 
several of his works in large form having 
been performed by symphony orchestras and 
sung by choruses. His contribution to organ 
literature is comprehensive and his success 
as a teacher is attested by the number of 
organists throughout this country who have 
studied with him. 


March 14, 1931 
Several other organists of note will be 
found in the organ department. 


THEORY DEPARTMENT A FEATURE 


No less than twenty-four teachers com- 
prise the harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position department, which is headed by 
Edgar A. Brazelton, vice-president of Bush 
Conservatory. Mr. Brazelton is known as 
an eminent theorist, pianist and teacher. He 
is also an authority on piano normal meth- 
His summer normal classes are at- 
tended by teachers from all parts of the 
country. Mr. Brazelton, who is also dean 
of the department of education at Bush 
conservatory, is the author of Melodic An- 
alysis of Studies and Pieces in Minor Keys, 
Practical Methods for the Piano, Narrative 
Suite, The Falcon, Romance, etc. 


ods. 





THEODORE HARRISON 











SERGEI TARNOWSKY 


RICHARD CZERWONKY 


OrcHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
instruments of the 
taught at Bush Conservatory by eminent 
teachers, and this explains the success 
achieved in many public appearances by the 
Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra. 


orchestra are 


All 


NoRMAL TRAINING COURSES 
Another department which should be 
largely attended this summer is the normal 
training course. This course attracts stu- 
dents from all parts of the country. Edgar 
A. Brazelton will have charge of the piano, 

(Continued on page 40) 









































Olin Downes, New York Times 


Headline: “Milstein Stirs His Audience” 


“The remarkably equipped young Russian violinist stirred his 
audience by more than technique; by a warmth and variety of 
coloring, by a musician’s authority and a virtuoso’s fire . . . Lyrical 
passages were played by Milstein with feeling and a broad sense 
of phrase affected the listener . . . He approached Brahms as a 
true musician, sensitive to beauty.” 





F. D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 


“A master of the technical aspect of his art. His playing was 
remarkably brilliant. The tone in the finale of the Goldmark 
Concerto was proclamative and canorous, while the slow move- 





ment was poetically set forth.” 


New York World-Telegram 


“Notable contributions to the season’s treasury of fine violin- 
playing were made by Milstein. Perhaps the high light was the 
brilliant performance of the Goldmark Concerto which caught 
the unqualified fancy of the audience and excited thunderous ap- 
plause. Throughout the intonation was faultless, the style broad, 
majestic and poised, and the interpretation searching in its atten- 
tion to the emotional content. The opening movement was a tri- 
umph of firm, full-blooded tone and technical agility. In the 
andante the violinist applied a delicately guided hand to its grace- 
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‘MILSTEIN 


STIRS HIS AUDIENCE” 


(Headline: Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Feb. 28, 1931) 


at his New York Recital - 


Carnegie Hall 


Friday Evening, February 27, 1931 


ful measures and the allegretto glistened in all the chameleon hues 
of its sportive fabric.” 


Grena Bennett, New York American 





“The Vitali Chaconne he read with faultless technique, absolute 
accuracy of intonation, and bowing of remarkable breadth and 
effectiveness. Each phrase was clean-cut and molded with meticu- 
lous care. He performed on a fine old Guarnerius, mellow-toned, 
and eagerly responsive to his eloquent bow . . . In the Brahms D 
minor Sonata his tone was of pearly purity, beautifully colored.” 


Irving Weil, New York Journal ; 





“Having finished an extended tour of the country and finally 
reaching New York, Milstein gave his only recital of the winter 
at Carnegie Hall. There was a large-sized audience, attracted by 
his already established reputation and much enthusiasm attended 
the performance . . . His tone possesses both vitality and suavity, 
it is rich in quality, and is bowed elastically from a sweet and per- 
suasive pianissimo to a full-bodied and expressively colorful forte. 
... The Brahms Sonata is one of the composer’s more impassioned 
utterances and the violinist gave it an impassioned performance.” 


New York Evening Sun 





“He played with dignity, ease and assurance of style, and an ad- 
mirable mastery of the technical aspects of his art.” 





Milstein’s first two seasons in America 
included 24 appearances with the 
following orchestras: 

No. of 
Orchestra A ppearances 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Boston Symphony 
St. Louis Symphony 
Cincinnati Symphony 
San Francisco Symphony 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Portland Symphony 
Baltimore Symphony 


we 


=—NAAN ANN 








Mr. Milstein’s representative: Alexander Merovitch 
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Apert NiEMANN (1831-1931) 


(Continued from page 6) 


without the independence of the young sov- 
ereign. The latter took a quick dislike to 
Tichatschek, shipped him back to Dresden 
and replaced him not, indeed, by Niemann 
but by the young Heinrich Vogl. It was now 
Wagner's turn to eat crow, so in high dudg- 
eon he washed his hands of the whole 
affair and repaired to Switzerland, offend- 
ing the king and affording the aloof and 
distant Niemann a kind of vicarious revenge 
The memorial service in the Berlin Staat- 
soper museum in January took place in front 
of a marble bust of Niemann flanked on one 
side by a picture of his first wife, the ac- 
tress Marie Seebach, and on the other side 
by one of Lilli Lehmann. Lilli is, indeed, 
an inescapable apparition in the life story 
of Albert Niemann. Some of the most strik- 
ing depictions of his greatness and _ his 
peculiarities come from her pen. Niemann 
was nearly twenty years older than Lilli, 
but for decades their careers were inter- 
woven. She suffered her share from his 
impulsiveness and his cataclysmal temper. 
Her autobiography contains an inimitable 
account of an incident that almost wrecked 
their friendship. The episode occurred at 
a performance of “Rienzi” in Berlin in the 
early eighteen-seventies and was precipitated 
by the carelessness of three choristers who, 
misunderstanding Niemann’s whispered com- 
mands, had taken up their position in front 
of him when they should have been in back 
“In mortal fear,” writes Lilli, “I asked 
myself how it would end. The audience 
was rapturous as usual at the end of the 
act, for it had noticed nothing, and called 
Niemann before the curtain a dozen ies. 
And I, poor young thing, although I had 
contributed nothing except my best. was 
dragged out in the clutches of the “lion” 
who would not let me go. I myself was over 
come after the scene by the might of this 
Titan and by this scene which, as given by 
him, must have overwhelmed everyone. 
“When we left the stage the three, who 
were no longer there, had of course to be 
dealt with. Then Niemann’s irritation broke 
the lion roared for the taste of blood 
how excited the man was after the 
agitating and the unlucky 
to me to beg him humbly to com 
as the three culprits had mis- 


loose : 
I saw 
terribly 
idea came 
himself, 


scence, 


pose 


and had upset the scene 
unintentionally. He needed only a victim and 
in his rage sprang at me. He roared at 
me so savagely that it was none of my busi- 
ness, that I ran to my dressing room, sobbing 
loudly, and was scarcely able to sing the 
last act to the end”. The estrangement 
lasted until the first Bayreuth festival. It 
was ended during the first “Walkire” per- 
formance in a manner scarcely less impulsive 
and disconcerting. “After the first ‘Walkure’ 
evening Wagner assembled us all on the 
stage. The audience shouted and stormed 
outside, but we stood in a small circle 
around the great master who overwhelmed 
us with his thanks for all our trouble and 
Wagner kissed us and we were 
in a solemn mood. Niemann, who happened 
to stand next to me, was overcome by emo- 
tion, something which I saw only this once 
in him, and although we were still at vari- 
ance he embraced me and impulsively kissed 
me. At the same instant the stage door 
opened and Frau Hedwig Niemann-Raabe 
(Niemann’s second wife) cried out ‘Oh! 
\lbert !.’ shut the door again and went out. 
The little woman and great artist had al- 
ways been jealous of me, and continued so 
even when we became great friends later 
on. . . Of course I always laughed at her, 
insisted afterwards as before that 
she was still always jealous 


understood him 


success. 


but she 
‘nevertheless 
of me’.” 
Niemann knew well the torment of 
Nerves, indeed, pervaded and col- 
whole organization of the man 
his weaknesses to his great- 
drove him to such accesses 
fury as Lilli Lehmann de- 
They tortured him at one moment 
sense of abysmal inferiority. They 
made him at another blunt to the point of 
boorishness. Stage fright with him towered 
to a pitch of haunting and abject terror. 
His son relates that none of his family 
dared talk to him or even cross his path 
a day or two before an appearance. He 
sternly forbade every member of his house- 
hold to be on hand when he sang. Having 
learned on one occasion that his wife had 
secreted herself in the remotest recess of 
a box in order to hear him in one of his 
most famous rdles he summoned an usher 


“nerves” 
wed the 
proportioning 
ness. They 
of unreasoning 
scribes 
with a 
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back stage and ordered him to expel her 
from the theatre by force, if necessary, if 
the management wished him to go through 
his part that night. When he sang Sieg- 
mund at Bayreuth in 1876 his fear and 
excitement were so acute that Lilli Lehmann 
took it on herself to prompt him con- 
tinually from behind convenient bits of 
scenery (Wagner having banished the con- 
ventional operatic prompter from his the- 
atre). At the same time, the colossus who 
long hesitated to sing Rienzi in Hanover 
because he had once seen Tichatschek in 
the part and doubted his ability to sustain 
comparisons with the older artist, became 
so incensed over what he considered an 
unwarrantable delay in concluding his con- 
tract for the Paris “Tannhauser” per- 
formances that he burst rudely into Wag- 
ner’s presence early one morning with a 
peremptory: “Well, here I am! Do you 
want me or don't you? How | thin- 
skinned and “touchy” he could be is evi- 
dent from an unpleasant incident which 
almost deprived Wagner of his cooperation 
in the first “Ring” festival. In the course 
of the rehearsals Wahnfried staged many 
a lawn féte and other diversion for the 
artists participating in the great enterprise. 
At one of these Niemann so far forgot what 
the straight-laced Cosima was pleased to 
consider the “proprieties” as to eat off the 
same plate as Frau Luise Jaide, Wagner’s 
first Erda. Cosima, who was willing and 
ready enough to defy the opinions of the 
world when it came to appropriating the 
man she wanted, strained so violently at 
this gnat and expressed in such unmeas- 
ured terms her opinion of Niemann’s man- 
ners, that the tenor boarded the first train 
and went off, bag and baggage, le aving 
Bayreuth to stew in its own juice. It took 
no end of diplomatic compromise, explana- 
tion and apology to get him back, and _ be- 
fore he relented much valuable time had 
lost. Nevertheless, there seems to 
have been no further friction of an acute 
sort between the tenor and Frau Cosima. 
Their relations in after years were of the 
most cordial and, when in 1896 Cosima 
revived the “Ring” for the first time since 
the master’s death, she freely asked Nie- 
mann’s advice as to such details as the 
correct seating of the three characters in 
the first act of “Die Walktire” during Sieg- 
mund’s narrative. This is all the more 
significant when it is remembered that by 
1896 Cosima had elected to be very much 

law unto herself in matters of staging 
and interpretation 


been 
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Cosima toyed with the idea of Niemann 

Tristan for the Bayreuth festival of 1886. 
lf the plan came to nothing it was chiefly 
because the tenor stubbornly refused to 
attempt this music drama without cuts. 
Late in his life Wagner several times had 
written once or twice to Niemann of his 
plan of “making ‘Tristan’ more ‘human’ for 
the singers.” Whether he meant by that 
the modification of certain strenuous vocal 
parts or actual cuts we do not know. For- 
tunately he never found time to deface the 
masterwork’ by paltering to the weaknesses 
of the generation. But Niemann never pro- 
tested anything in Siegmund. Great as 
were his Tristan, his Tannhauser, his 
Lohengrin and his Rienzi there seems good 
reason to believe that his elder Volsung 
overtopped them all. Perhaps the reason 
lay in the fact that his person and_ his 
nature had actually so much of the Sieg- 
mund in them that he seemed more an 
actual duplication of the character than a 
skilful artistic counterfeit of it. Wagner 
unhesitatingly declared that what Niemann 
did in this part should be construed by all 
future performers as the standardized and 
authoritative interpretation. The artist did 
not act the character, he lived and suffered 
it. “In his dramatic excitement,” declared 
Wagner, “the whole surroundings are trans- 
figured to him and he has no consciousness 
of the common and the actual; it depends 
on him how the whole appears, not how it 
really is, divested of the magic of the 
dramatic scene. Garrick and Kean took a 
beer jug instead of a child in their arms and 
the closest spectator was transported with 
horror as the father seemed to intend to 
throw the child into the river.” And Lilli 
Lehmann speaks eloquently of the unpara- 
goned embodiment: “Never again have I 
heard and seen a Siegmund equal to him; 
all the rest might as well let themselves 
be buried—I do not care if I offend by 
saying it. The intellectual power, the phys- 
ical force, the incomparable expression were 
all glorious beyond words to relate. His 
first step already foretold his fate; the nar- 
rative contained in it the prophecy of death. 
Disaster, love, sorrow, greatness, all stood 
on the loftiest artistic heights in their ex- 
pression. Singing and acting, appearance 
and mastery of every detail of artistic tech- 
nic which was concentrated in his pantomine 

all this combined—Niemann gave us, and 
took every soul captive. From a full heart 
and before all the world must we thank 
him for this gift—this Siegmund who was 
unique and who will no more return to us 
than another Wagner.” 

It was an everlasting regret of Niemann’s 
that Wagner did not allow him to create 
the mature Siegfried, in ‘“G6tterdammer- 
ung.” He fell in love with the role at first 
sight and humbly besought the composer 
to assign it to him “rather than commit 
this exalted task to some inexperienced 
fledgling.” But that was exactly what 
Wagner did, chiefly out of barren consider- 
ations of “dramatic consistency.” He 
thought it inadvisable on grounds of illu- 
sion to permit the interpreter of Siegmund 
to appear a couple of days later as Sieg- 
mund’s son—though he was not equally con- 
sistent in casting other characters. He 
lived to rue his foolishness. Georg Unger, 
who was finally entrusted with the Sieg 
frieds, made a most indifferent job of the 
business. Wagner countered Niemann’s 
with another and more cogent argu- 
however, which was to the effect that 
music lay higher than Sieg- 
mund’s and might tax the singer severely 
should he chance to be indisposed. Al- 
though Niemann’s voice appears to have 
been of a strongly baritonal coloring his 
conspicuous success with the extraordinarily 
high part of Rienzi makes even this pre- 
caution of Wagner’s seem somewhat far- 
fetched and debatable. At any rate, the 
artist never attempted the “G6otterdam- 
merung” Siegfried in Europe. That much- 
desired opportunity came to him for the 
first time at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
when in 1887 New York had its first full 
experience of the last drama of the tet- 
ralogy, with Lilli Lehmann as Briinnhilde 
and Anton Seidl at the conductor’s desk. 
“He died,” writes Lilli, “as we have never 
yet seen Siegfried die.” Presumably this 
Siegfried did not go to his account stand- 
ing up and unsupported, as do most Sieg- 
fried’s nowadays flouting common sense and 
Wagner’s stage directions, and very much 
like the Edgardo of some _ prehistoric 
“Lucia.” 

And what a Tristan it was that New 
York knew in those far-off days! If as 
the Metropolitan’s first Siegzmund Niemann 
“received an ovation such as Germany had 
ever given him” (a tribute to 
artistic taste handsomely calcu- 
lated to inflame American patriotism), he 
harvested after “Tristan” recognition even 
more eloquent. Here again let the match- 
less Lilli speak: “In the whole world there 
was nothing that could liberate greater emo- 
tions in me than these ‘Tristan’ performances 
in New York with Niemann, when the 
audience sat still for minutes, silent and mo- 
tionless in their places, as though drunk or 


33) 


pleas 
ae nt, 
Siegfried’s 


scarcely 
American 


(Continued on page 
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Philadelphia to Hear Wozzek, March 19 


Important American Premiere of the Leading Modernistic 
Opera 


On Thursday, March 19, the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company will give the first 
America of Alban Berg’s 
at the Academy of Music, 
the direction of Leopold 


periormance in 
ypera W 
Philadelphia, under 


Stok 


ozzek, 
pupil of Schon- 
detail in the Musica 
Courier after the Berlin premiere (1925) 
nd on the occasion of subsequent perform- 
few important 
compositions for the lyric stage. 
It is an act of high ambition and worthy 
artistic purpose on the part of the Phila- 
lelphia sponsors, to produce such a “differ- 
ent” and difficult opera, and the outcome is 
being awaited with expectant interest. Re- 
hearsals have been going on for many weeks. 
rhe cast others, Ivan 


Berg’s work, (he was ¢ 
berg) discussed in 


ances abroad, is one of the 


odernistic 


comprises, among 


Ivantzoff, who sings Wozzeck, a tenor role, 
and Anne Roselle, the Marie of the piece. 
Robert Edmond Jones is the scenic designer 
of the forthcoming American premiere of 
Berg’s opera. 

The librettist of Wozzek, Georg Buchner, 
died in 1837, and it is from one of his post- 
humous manuscripts (found and published 
in 1879) that Berg has drawn his story ma- 
terial. Buchner, almost a century ago, was 
a stark modernist along present day lines, 
and his Wozzek is a striking document of 
realism, brutality, and cynical pity for hu- 
mans limited by ignorance, and oppressed by 
their powerful superiors. Berg’s music fits 
the Buchner tale stylistically, as closely and 
successfully as Debussy translated into tone 
the Maeterlinck narrative of Pelleas and 
Melisande. 





School of Musicianship for 
Singers 

\ lively controversy is taking place in a 
committee, the subject being 
What graded songs shall be recommended 
for teaching purposes? On committee 
are exponents of Lilli Jean de 
amperti, Garcia, and other repre- 
entative masters, besides American voice 
culturists. At the meeting on January 28 a 
clash of words showed that what was dear 
to the heart of one teacher was considered 
ruinous to voices by another. Physiological 
consideration finally had to yield to spiritual 
In the end it was found that all the 
really meant that all physical con- 
siderations of the voice were only so many 
vehicles for expressing the emotions and 
musical thoughts of the composer, with the 
the interpreter of the innermost 


curriculum 


Reszke, Lz 


1; 
Vaiues 


member 


singer as 
idea 
There | far been 


lasses outside 


wave thus four meetings 
to determine which teachers 
would like their students to attend, the tui- 
ion being established at a minimum rate, so 
hat students could continue with private 
lessons. Dr. Frank Miller spoke on recipro- 
1 mechanism, thereby giving a new thought 
the actual process of singing. Prof. 

: expounded views of the late 
va, whose name he adopted from 
loyalty Mme. Torrens, who 


gave a Memorial Scholarship to the school, 

lained the ideals of the late Maestro 
Torrens. Edith Nichols, Franz Armbruster 
and Miss Wicks were strong in depicting 
Lilli Lehmann’s views, and a_ pleasurable 
camaraderie prevailed under the chairman- 
ship of Mme. Ziegler. A student who has 
never had a voice teacher was spoken for 
by two of the teachers 

A round table forum is under considera- 
tion whereby at each session the following 
professional people will give two minute 
alks expressing their particular angle on 
the subject, Musicianship for Singers: 
Organists, Voice teachers, Managers of Con- 
certs, Radio Managers, Sound Film 
Managers, Pedagogues, Conductors, Critics, 
Historians of Song and Opera, Singers, 
Actors, Drama teachers, Group leaders, Dis- 
appointed students of Voice, Opera Directors, 
Physiologists, Chronic Audition Seekers. 
Eddy in Fifth Concert of Series 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, appeared, March 3, 
in the fifth of a series of recitals which he is 
giving at the Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia. 
Marjorie Fulton, violinist, was the assisting 
artist. 

Mr. Eddy began with Spe Modo Vivitur 
from Parker’s Hora Novissima, sung with 
fine tone and regard for the religious char- 
acter of the music. Following this came 
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German lieder, by Erich Wolff and Max 
Kowalski. In these songs the baritone 
found a thoroughly sympathetic medium for 
both vocal and interpretative powers. Mr. 
Eddy has made a specialty of Wolff’s songs. 
The German numbers were heartily ap- 
plauded, and the singer responded with an 
encore by Hans Hermann. Other compos- 
ers represented on Mr. Eddy’s program were 
Curran, Head, Kalman and an encore by 
Forsythe. 

Miss Fulton displayed finished technic and 
pleasing tone in music by Chausson, Brahms, 
De Falla and others. This concert was one 
of the most successful of the series, and was 
heard by the usual large audience. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Man- 
agement Issues Report 
George Leslie Smith, manager of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, reports 
that the first half of the Philharmonic season 
has been very satisfactory. The popularity 
of its conductor, Artur Rodzinski, combined 
with the excellence and appeal of his pro- 
grams and the skill of the orchestra, is re- 
flected in the sale of tickets. The orchestra 
has given for the first time in Los Angeles 
works by twelve different composers, four 

of them Americans. 

At the seventh symphony pair of the sea- 
son, Dr. Rodzinski programmed works by 
three American composers — Chanticleer, 
by Daniel Gregory Mason; An American in 
Paris, by George Gershwin, and Emerson 
Whithorne’s The Dream Pedlar, which was 
given its first performance anywhere. 

Artists who have appeared with the or- 
chestra this season are: Martha Baird, Mar- 
vine Maazel, Rudolph Reuter, George Lieb- 
ling and Gunnar Johansen, pianists; Jascha 
Heifetz and Lea Luboshutz, violinists; 
Georgia Stark, soprano; Sophie Braslau, 
contralto; Dino Borgioli, tenor; and Rich- 
ard Bonelli and George Houston, baritones. 


Van Vliet Scores in Chicago 

When Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, ap- 
peared recently as soloist with the Woman’s 
Symphony in Chicago under Ebba Sund- 
strom, the Herald and Examiner said: “The 
years have taken no toll of his art. His 
tone is brilliant, his command of style a 
model of tradition, his- technic so ample 
that neither he nor his listeners gave it a 
thought.” 

Herman Devries commented: “Cornelius 
Van Vliet, veteran master of the cello, a 
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CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 

name familiar to concert goers on this and 
the other continent, was the honored guest 
artist. This title is more than deserved, 
for we were glad to honor a virtuoso of one 
of the most difficult of concert instruments 
who made of the Saint-Saéns concerto a 
melodic story in three chapters that needed no 
proof-reading nor marginal foot-notes. Here 
was clear, clean, beautiful execution—a tone 
that sang its way through the melodious 
themes, technic that triumphed over every 
difficulty with ease and the taste and dis- 
tinction of the sincere musician for whom 
his art is more important than anything 
else in life. I like to remember that he is 
a Dutchman first of all, and also that 
Gustav Mahler thought him good enough 
for the Vienna Philharmonic.” 

Mr. Van Vliet, after that, gave six con- 
certs for the high schools of Terre Haute, 
Ind., and a recital for the Women’s De- 
partment Club. Following that he went to 
Winnipeg for a recital on March 2. 


Amato Pupils Successful 


Pupils of Pasquale Amato who have been 
active recently include Everett McCooey, 
baritone, and Aileen Clark, soprano. Mr. 
McCooey sang over Station WYNY on 
February 26. Miss Clark’s recent engage- 
ment at the Capitol Theater, New York, 
was so successful that she has been booked 
to cover the entire circuit. 























beautiful young singer.” 


of the winter.” 





—Christian Science 


Feb. 28, 1930. 


RACHEL MORTON 


NEW YORK 


“Disclosed some of the best singing 
that has been heard this season.” 
Sun, March 5, 1930. 


CHICAGO 


“We were thrilled out of our morn- 


ing’s calm by the performance of this 


American. Dee. 6. 1929. 


BOSTON 


“Held her large audience captive in 
a program which probably will in re- 


trospect become an outstanding event 


Monitor. 


THE SEASON'S PRESS OPINIONS 
1929-1930 


““Combines her warm soulfulness and 
sympathetic methods of expression in 
her full soprano voice.” 


COLOGNE 


“Beautiful material, unlimited 
powers of resonance, and a faultless 
technique.” 


—Rheinische-Zeitung, April 29, 1930. 


COPENHAGEN 


“This golden voice, with its superior 
tone-quality, shone brilliantly in an en- 
tire opera repertoire.” 


SOPRANO 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 














Steinway Building, New York City 


VIENNA 


“T am very glad that I did not miss 
her very successful performance, which 
ranks among the best I have experi- 


enced of late.”—Herald, May 3, 1930. 


BERLIN 


—Tageblatt, May 22, 1930. 


—“B.-T.” July 10, 1930. 
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JEWEL FROM 
THE ORIENT 


“A Delight to the Eye.”—Mary Watkins, N. Y. Herald Tribune 





THE LOVELY AND ALLURING 
LEILA 


BEDERKHAN 


WINS NEW YORK WITH HER DANCES 





SECOND RECITAL—WEDNESDAY EVE., MARCH 18th 
BOOTH THEATRE 


“THE PERFORMANCE OF PRINCESS 
LEILA IN HER VARIOUS INTERPRE: 
TATIONS WAS OF RARE BEAUTY 
AND PLACED HER IN THE FRONT 
RANK OF ADMIRABLE DANCERS. 
SHE BOASTS A RARE PERSONAL 
CHARM AND HER COSTUMES ARE 
SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL.” 
—New York Sun, Mar. 4, 1931 


“HER PROGRAM WAS ABSOLUTELY 
UNIQUE, A REMARKABLE CONDI- 
TION IN NEW YORK. SHE BLAZED 


A TRAIL.” 
—Grena Bennett, N. Y. American, Mar. 4, 1931 





CHICAGO—MAR. 25th 


Orchestra Hall 


"ricuarp copter. DE TROIT—APRIL 8th 
oo Orchestra Hall 











Baldwin Piano 



































ESTELLE 


LIEBLING 


Announces 


a comprehensive and intensive 


LECTURE COURSE 


FOR STUDENTS AND 


TEACHERS 


on 


STYLE IN SINGING 


18 lectures in 18 days 


from 


July 13 through Aug. 1 


- 

In these lectures Miss Lieb- 

ling will take up the following 
subjects: 


VOICE PLACING 

BREATH SUPPORT 

VOCAL TECHNIQUE 

DICTION 

HOW TO APPROACH A 
SONG 

HOW TO COLOR IT 

THE CORRECT VOCAL 
LINE 

THE GROUPING AND 
BALANCING OF 
SONGS ON PRO- 
GRAMS 

THE CHOICE OF SUIT- 
ABLE MATERIAL 
FOR PROGRAM MAK- 
ING 

THE MAKING OF CA- 
DENZAS 


Problems of VOICE and 
STYLE which present them- 
selves to all teachers will be 
discussed, analyzed and dem- 
onstrated. 

The price for the 
course will be $50.00. 

There will be a daily lecture 
lasting one and one-half hours. 


entire 


information write to 
ESTELLE LIEBLING 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

145 West 55th St., N. Y. City 


Tel. CIrcle 7-1787 


For further 
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Berlin Conductors Vie 
in Presenting Novelties 


Stravinsky’s Psalm 


Symphony 


Has German Premiere— 


Dusolina Giannini’s Superb Singing—Kleiber Gives Mozart 


Program — Chicago 
Cahier and Walter 
Return of Cortot — 


Three novelties of outstanding 
interest offered to Berlin concert audi 
within a little week, namely 
much-dis« Symphonie des 
Psaumes, Ernst Toch’s Theater Suite, and a 
symphony by the twenty-eight-year-old 
Nicolai Lopatnikoff, who for the 
past two or three years has attracted atten 
tion in the progressive musical circles here. 

Stravinsky’s latest opus was given its first 
German performance by Otto Klemperer with 
the State Orchestra. In this work the com 
follows the road opened by him with 
Oedipus Rex. Fragments from three psalms 
in the Latin version of the Old Testament 
written for chorus and an orchestra of wind 
nstruments, cellos and show 
Stravinsky's latest attempts in the domain 
of religious music. 

It must be conceded 
parts of tl 
austive 
etry. But in the 
150th Psalm, 


BERLI 
were 
ences over a 


Stravinsky's ussed 


Russian, 


pose r 


basses, 


double 


that the first two 

work show a worthy, though 
treatment of the sublime po 
third piece, taken from the 
Stravinsky cannot get away 
deeply-rooted habits of parody, and 
something decidedly 
bizarre—almost a caricature of religious feel 
ng. The very difficult composition was given 
fully adequate performance by Klemperer 
chorus. 


e new 
not exl 


from his 
what he 


achieves 18 


a 
and his fine 
r’s NOVELTY 
er was the sponsor of 
the second novelty, the Theater Suite by 
Ernst Toch, whose name thus appears for 
the first time on the exclusive Berlin Phil 
harmonic’s programs. It will be recalled in 
America by virtue of the very successful 
piano introduced a year 
The Suite is lant of Stravinsky in 
its form and idea; but in its color, its pecu 
grace and elegance it is a 
example of Toch’s 
may call its 
ficial, but the skill and 
fugitive extraordinary. It is a 
witty and it pl audience de- 
modern idiom. 


FURTWAN( 


t 
Wilhelm Furtwangl 


concerto ago. 


a de scene 


liar lightness, 
individual style. 
omewhat super- 
character of this 


typical 
(one contents 
music are 
piece, eased the 
spite its extremely 
YounG RusstIan 
Lopatnikoff’s symphony—the youthful com 
poser’s first—had a fine periormance at the 
hands of Bruno Walter and the Berlin Phil 
harmonic. It was previously heard at the 
Konigsberg Festival of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein, where it had con 
siderable Lopatnikoff is an adherent 
of the modern school as typified by Stravin- 
sky, Hindemith and Toch, but he also has 
the Russian musical temperament, vivacity 
mingled with melancholy, a keen sense for 
the possibilities of dance rhythms, and con- 
structive ability 
The chief interest of the public at this con 
cert centered on the soloist, 
nnini, whose superb singing, en 
vice and full command of bel canto 
sang 


s Fu SYMPHONY 


success. 


owever, 
her tremendous success She 
asta Diva, from Bellini’s Norma, and 
uck aria. Bruno Walter’s chief con 
ame n was a magnificent performance of 
Schubert's C major symphony. 

The soloist in Furtwangler’s concert was 
Walter Gieseking, who played Cesar Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations, and Richard Strauss’ 
brilliant juvenile Burlesque. In both pieces 
Gieseking delighted his listeners by his com 
mand of tor lor and executive ease. 

ESTRA Mourns Its 
STER 
Klempere oncert the Stravinsky 
was preceded by Mozart’s Masonic 
played in memory of the re- 
deceased Joseph Wolfsthal, who had 
in Klemperer’s orchestra 
Mozart’s violin con 
gave concertmaster Max 
of showing his pure 
beautifully modulated 
enjoyable was Bach's fifth 
urg concerto, in which Gunther 
» excellent organist of St. Thomas’ 
Leipsic, gave a fine account of him 
particularly as a harpsichordist. 
Mozarts, 
K leibe r, esc 
evoted the first 
to rarely-heard 
Mozarts, father and son. 
Divertimento Militaire, recently edited by 
very - easing disco very, for 
good deal of st int humor and 
turesque coloring in its five short sections. 

Wolfgang’s Serenade for thirteen wind- 
instruments is a gem in its fascinating grace 
and beauty, and in the variety of its melodic 
invention. It was exquisitely played by the 
principals of the state aliatins excellently 


1uS1 


icertmaster 


dation 


- ty] hi 
artean style and his 


less 


FATHER AND SON 


hewing novelties for 
part of his latest pro 
compositions by the 


Leopold Mozart's 


is a 


is a 


Conductor’s 
in Memorable Mahler Recital— 
Americans 


Violin 


Zoncerto — 


in Recital 


conducted by Kleiber, as was also Bee- 
thoven’s fourth symphony. Two lyric songs 
by Franz Schreker, vom Ewigen Leben, are 
characteristic of Schreker’s opulent art. They 
were sung very effectively by Margot Hin- 
nenberg-Lefebre. 

UNEMPLOYED Musicians GivE CONCERT 

Musicians are serious sufferers from the 
present financial depression in Germany, and 
thousands of orchestral players are without 
employment. Recently an impressive public 
demonstration was made by a symphony con- 
cert in the Municipal Opera. A monster or- 
chestra of 160 players, composed exclusively 
ot out-of-work musicians, played a Beethoven 
program, in order to show that their playing 
could well stand comparison with the work 
of the regular symphony orchestras. It was 
indeed surprising to hear what that skillful 
conductor, Dr. Fritz Stiedry, was able to 
achieve in very few rehearsals with this mass 
of musicians, who had never before played 
together. The Egmont overture and the 
piano concerto in E flat, were played in 
masterly fashion by Leonid Kreutzer. 


Curcaco Conpuctor’s Vio_1n CoNCERTO 

In a symphony concert given by the or- 
chestra of the Broadcasting Company, di- 
rected by its regular conductor, Bruno 
Seidler-Winkler, we heard Frederick Stock’s 
violin concerto for the first time. The con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony orchestra 
has, of course, a profound practical knowl- 
edge of orchestral devices, and in this re- 
spect his score is very effective and diverting. 
The difficult solo part was finely played by 
the concert-master, van den Bergh. 

The second number of the program was 
Max Butting’s second symphony, conducted 
by the composer. It is severely constructed 
music, not pleasing in the ordinary sense of 
the term, but austere and arresting by virtue 
of a certain matter-of-fact grandeur. 


March 14, 1931 
MAHLER ReciTAL A GREAT EVENT 
One of the notable events of the season was 
the Mahler recital given by Mme. Charles 
Cahier. Mme. Cahier is an authority on 
Mahler, having been one of his favorite in- 
terpreters, and possessing first hand knowl- 
edge of his style. This became evident in 
her wonderful rendering of the songs, and 
she was assisted at the piano by Bruno 

Walter, himself a Mahler disciple. 


Cortot’s First APPEARANCE IN BERLIN 
SINCE THE WAR 

Another important artistic event was the 
Chopin recital given by Alfred Cortot. The 
French pianist has not been heard in recital 
here since 1914; nevertheless his reputation 
is such that a completely sold-out hall greeted 
him at his reappearance. Cortot’s playing of 
the twenty-four preludes, the B flat minor 
sonata, and twelve etudes fully justified ex- 
pectations. 

Edwin Fischer’s recital showed this artist 
at the top of his form. Pianistic art of ex- 
traordinary quality became manifest in a 
program of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Chopin. Erwin Bodky’s last recital was not 
only enjoyable for his excellent piano playing 
and his interesting and unusual program, but 
also very instructive. The artist played ex- 
clusively old German piano music from the 
17th and 18th centuries, presenting compo- 
sitions on the harpsichord, clavichord and 
our modern piano. Pachelbel, Samuel Scheidt, 
Froberger, Murschauser, J. S. Bach and 
Philipp Emanuel Bach were represented. 
3odky is a master of all three instruments. 


AMERICANS IN JoINT RECITAL 

Two young American players, the violinist, 
Anita Sujovolsky and the pianist, Leonard 
Shure, gave a joint recital, playing violin 
sonatas by Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms, both players displaying great tech- 
nical finish, taste and power of expression. 
Otto Voss, also known in America, gave a 
Chopin recital, proving again his artistry. 

Albert Spiwaroff, a young and talented 

3erlin pianist, aroused attention by playing 
Hans Pfitzner’s rarely-heard piano concerto 
with remarkable insight into its peculiar 
mood. The orchestra was skillfully conducted 
by Wilhelm Komor from Budapest. 

The American violinist, Minna Krokowsky, 
was well received in her recital which showed 
her to be a well-versed player. Energetic 
rhythm and depth of tone are her main char- 
acteristics. The Conus concerto was the 
central piece of her program, played with 
the reliable assistance of Leo Demant at the 
piano. Huco LEIcHTENTRITT. 
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“Two young artists of excellent taste 
and musical discrimination.” 
—New York World. 


“They played with lucid tone and 
style—gave a fine performance.” 
New York Sun. 


“The ’cello had a mellow tone in mo- 
ments of serene clarity or celestial im- 
agery.” —New York Times. 


“Played with musicianship, neat tech- 
nique, polished delivery and drew in- 
gratiating.sound in reposeful episodes.” 

—New York American. 


“Miss Truelove has a highly intelli- 
gent appreciation of the musical con- 
tent, good tone, and nice feeling for 
dynamic variations. Mr. MacKown 
draws a warm broad tone.” 

—New York Herald Tribune. 


“An accomplished pianist. Fluent 
technique, brilliance of style nuancing 
and artistry were all hers.” 

—Brooklyn Times. 





Telephone ClIrcle 


MARJORIE TRUELOVE, Pianist 


and 


ALLISON MACKOWN, Cellist 


Praised in Recent Sonata Recital 


“Miss Truelove and Mr. MacKown whose individual and combined abilities 
are of a convincing and substantial nature furnished an amiably disposed audi- 
ence with a worth while evening of serious music.’ 


“Two well known artists gave a recital last evening at which they proved 
their musical and technical good qualities.” 


Season 1931-32 


Management: 


Q Harriet Steel Pickernell, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


eat 


—~Brooklyn Eagle. 


—Staats-Zeitung. 


now booking 





7-4161 
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ANNOUNCING FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF 


SETTE ANDA 


Prima Donna Contralto—Vienna State Opera 


GUEST ARTIST AT BERLIN OPERA 
BUENOS AIRES TEATRO COLON 
COVENT GARDEN 


—_———_>——_——_ 


“Mme. Rosette Anday gave a recital that was literally triumphal. 
The magnificent artist sang with a voice whose power and brilli- 
ance were incomparably her own. What a joy to listen to a true con- 
tralto, full, harmonious, powerful. The voice of Mme. Anday, 
controlled by an art so intelligently true, lives unforgettably.”— 
Robert Brisacq, La Humeur, Paris. 














Management 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MARCH 3 
Florence Bullard 


halif Hall was well filled to hear the first 
song recital by Florence Bullard, a program 
of eighteen items, with two encores, pro- 
ceeding promptly inside one and one-half 
hours. Her of singing and poise were 
remarked at the outset, in which Bimboni’s 
joyous So’i innamorata, Puccini’s O mio bam- 
bino and Leoncavallo’s Mattinata brought 
rich and brilliant tones to the fore. Four 
German songs echoed the sturdy spirit of 
Brahms’ Schmied; the expression of Fielitz’ 
Wasserrose and the spontaneity of 
Hildach’s Der Lenz, attributes of the 
music being well brought out in her singing. 
\ high pinnacle of operatic effect, perhaps 
the best of the evening, was the aria Ritorna 
Vincitor (Aida), in which longing, pathos 
and triumph were splendidly brought out by 
the singer. Beautiful flowers were given 
her at this juncture. French songs followed, 
Paulin’s Que Deviennent showing full, deep 
tones, and Les Papillons real daintiness ; con- 
tinued applause brought a humorous French 
Five songs in English con- 
interesting program, As We 


east 


Stille 


1 
these 


song as encore 
a very 


Part having brilliant high tones (B flats) ; 
Iris (Wolfe), has finely-wrought contrast; 
Three Fairy Songs (Besly) pleased every- 
one in their bright interpretation, and the 
closing Feast of Lanterns (Bantock) gave 
great delight, Red Roses following as encore. 
Julian Huarte played capable accompani- 
ments, with beauty of touch in Wasserrose. 


Edgar Shelton 


Edgar Shelton, who has heretofore made 
himself known as a pianist of brilliant 
achievement, brought before an appreciative 
audience at Town Hall on Tuesday afternoon 
a program of more than average interest, 
and won the enthusiastic approval by the 
clarity of his style, beauty of touch and 
tone and admirable musicianship. Mr. Shel- 
ton has the asset of an attractive stage 
presence. He has also a complete command 
of the necessary technical equipment of the 
virtuoso and a certain youthful buoyancy 
which is highly appealing. He began his 
program with Bach and Schumann, and 
continued with Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau, Pro- 
kofieff’s Suggestion Diabolique and Al- 
beniz’s picturesque Triana. Later in the 
afternoon he played numbers by Chopin and 


COURIER 


Liszt, as well as several encores. Mr. Shel- 
ton’s reappearance on the New York concert 
platform will be awaited with interest. 


Leila Bederkhan 
(See story on page 5) 


Francis Moore 


The Barbizon-Plaza, in the evening, was 
the scene of a piano recital by Francis 
Moore. The program offered Gluck’s Ga- 
votte and Dance of the Happy Spirits, ar- 
ranged respectively by Brahms and Fried- 
mann; two dances and the Sonata Appas- 
sionata (Beethoven) and pieces by Chopin- 
Liszt, Chopin, Grainger, Juon, Ponce and 
Leschetizky. Mr. Moore’s interpretations 
are marked with meticulous technic and com- 
mendable restraint. In the Beethoven sonata 
he revealed depth of feeling and a broad 
and comprehensive tone. Throughout the 
evening Mr. Moore’s playing was consist- 
ently sensitive to dynamic gradations and 
phrasing. There was a large audience and 
much applause. 


The Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio gave the fourth and last 
chamber music concert of the present season, 
its thirteenth, at the Engineering Societies 
Foundation Hall, on March 3. The program 
consisted of Frank Bridge’s piano quintet in 
D minor; Vincent d’Indy’s string sextet in 
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Cleveland News. 


Milwaukee Sentinel. 


THE COMPANY 





Journal-Courier. 


THE PROGRAM 


“THE GREATEST OF PRESENT-DAY MALE DANCERS.”—Boston Globe. 

“PROVES HIMSELF AS ABLE A DANCER AS ANY EUROPEAN.”—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
“AMERICA’S FIRST MALE DANCER.”—Detroit News. 
“IF THE DANCE MARCHES FORWARD, TED SHAWN WILL LEAD IT.”—Providence Journal. 
“NOBODY IN THIS COUNTRY HAS DONE MORE TO POPULARIZE THIS STYLE OF ART.’— 


“PROVED HIS RIGHT TO THE TITLE OF THE FINEST OF AMERICAN MALE DANCERS.”— 


“HIS ART HAS NOW COME FULLY INTO BLOSSOM.”—Omaha World Herald. 
“THERE IS NOTHING IN THE DANCE THAT IS ALIEN TO HIM.”—Providence News Tribune. 
“TED SHAWN WAS NEVER BETTER.”—Philadelphia Record. 


“AS TALENTED AS IN DAYS OF YORE.”—Washington Evening Star. 
“A LISSOME ENSEMBLE, A VERY LOVELY PREMIERE DANSEUSE IN MISS DAY.”—New Haven 


“MISS DAY IS EXQUISITE, BEAUTIFUL, AND A POEM OF GRACE.”—Buffalo Courier. 

“THE BEST DANCING WE HAVE EVER SEEN THE GROUP DO.’—Providence News Tribune. 

“ALL ACQUITTED THEMSELVES WITH DISTINCTION.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

“FAULTLESSLY TRAINED ENSEMBLE.”—Boston Evening American. 

“MISS DAY WAS ONE OF THE REVELATIONS OF THE EVENING.”’—Detroit News. 

“ERNESTINE DAY HAS A CONSUMMATE LOVELINESS AND BEAUTY THAT SUGGESTS THE 
UNREAL.”—Minneapolis Journal. 


AND PERFORMANCE 





LOCAL STAGE.’ 


PROGRAM 
Detroit Evening Times. 


—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


THE 


“THE MOST SATISFYING EXEMPLIFICATION OF THE MODERN ART OF THE DANCE SEEN 
HERE IN SEVERAL YEARS.”’—Buffalo News. 

“I NEVER ENJOYED A DANCING PROGRAM AS MUCH.”—Atlanta Journal. 

“THE MOST BRILLIANT, ENTERTAINING PROGRAM OF ITS KIND EVER WITNESSED ON A 

’—New Haven Times. 

“THE MOST VARIED, THE MOST IMAGINATIVE AND THE MOST UNIFORMLY INTERESTING 

I CAN REMEMBER THE DENISHAWNS EVER OFFERING 


“NOT SINCE THEY WERE HERE BEFORE HAS SUCH DANCING BEEN SEEN IN PITTSBURGH.” 


“ALL THE POETRY THAT DWELLS WITHIN THE DANCE WAS WRITTEN FLAMINGLY 
ACROSS THE STAGE.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


BOX OFFICE RECORD 





ENCES.” 


SIONS.”—Cleveland News. 





“TED SHAWN DEMONSTRATED HIS INDIVIDUAL CAPACITY TO DRAW CAPACITY AUDI- 
—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
“SOME LATE COMERS COULDN’T EVEN GET TICKETS.”’—St. Paul News. 

“THE LARGEST AUDIENCE I HAVE SEEN AT THE ERLANGER IN A LONG TIME.”—Atlanta Journal. 
“A LARGE CROWD, SIMILAR TO THOSE WHICH HAVE GREETED HIM ON PREVIOUS OCCA- 


“SPENT YESTERDAY AFTERNOON AT ORCHESTRA HALL, AND SO DID A HOUSEFUL OF THEIR 
ADMIRERS.”—Chicago Daily News. 


Tour Direction, EDWARD W. LOWREY, Steinway Hall, New York 
sss tememeeememmemeemeedel demesne 


IN DETROIT.”— 
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Concert Manager 


TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Schoutenstraat 48 The Hague, Holland 
Telephone: 74874 — Cable address: Musikos 
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B flat major, Op. 92, and Tschaikowsky’s 
piano trio in A minor, Op. 50. In the per- 
formance of these works the trio (Karl 
Kraeuter, violin; Willem Willeke, cello; 
Aurelio Giorni, piano) was assisted by Max 
Hollander (violin), Conrad Held and Nico- 
las Moldavan (violas) and Phyllis Kraeuter 
(cello). 

The Elshuco Trio always has drawn a 
large and appreciative audience. The mem- 
bers of the organization are sincere artists 
and play with unusually fine ensemble and 
authoritative musicianship. The audience 
applauded each number enthusiastically, and 
displayed particular pleasure in the second 
movement, divertissement, of the d’Indy 
sextet. 

The Trio has announced a similar series 
for the 1931-32 season. 


MARCH 4 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


Possibly with a grim sense of humor, Tos- 
canini constructed his Wednesday night pro- 
gram of Bruckner’s seventh symphony (not 
played here by the Philharmonic since 1886), 
and Beethoven’s masterpiece, “The Fifth.” 
Whether Maestro Toscanini is of those that 
desire to popularize the laborious prolix, 
Wagner slave, Bruckner, this reviewer does 
not know, but if he is, why put the Viennese 
composer's work in juxtaposition with Bee- 
thoven’s mighty opus? The Bruckner work 
was brilliantly performed by the orchestra, 
and lovingly handled by Toscanini, but de- 
spite all that this listener, and undoubtedly 
most of the others present, did not become 
Bruckner converts. The Beethoven sym- 
phony received a truly magnificent perform- 


ance. 
MARCH 5 


Rebecca Davidson 


Town Hall held a friendly audience in the 
evening to hear Rebecca Davidson, pianist. 
Miss Davidson offered a Bach partita, sonata 
in C minor (Galuppi), Chopin’s sonata in B 
minor, and numbers by Godowsky, Rach- 
maninoff, Medtner and Liapounoff. This 
varied program showed Miss Davidson a 
technician and interpreter of skill and good 
taste. Her command of tonal effects lends 
color and interest to any music she plays. 
Warm applause was the order of the eve- 


ning. 
Rosemary Albert 


An auspicious New York debut was made 
by Rosemary Albert, Philadelphian soprano, 
at the Barbizon-Plaza. In a program of 
wide scope Miss Albert sang Italian, French, 
German and translated Russian numbers 
and gave the first hearing of three songs 
by Harl McDonald, a member of the music 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Albert, who is very favorably 
known in other Cities, revealed to Gothamites 
a voice of ample power, warm texture and 
meticulous culture, the last named quality 

(Continued on page 20) 





ALEXANDER KELBERINE (right) 
with Molinari on the Ile de 


France. 


Bernardino 
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“A body of solo singers joined together under the able leadership of a master musician.” —Boston Globe. 


RUSSIAN 


SYMPHONIC CHOI 


BASILE KIBALCHICH, Director 





“Those who were so fortunate as to hear the Russian Symphonic 
Choir last evening were treated to a revelation of the possibilities 
of artistic expression in choral music. The richness of texture, the 
multiform varieties of musical expression, the variations in the 
blendings of tone qualities and the unusual distributions of vocal 
power combined to produce effects rarely heard. It is the con- 
templation of such a choir as this that places in high relief the 
dearth of musical artistry and expression in most of the music of 
our time.” 
—Providence Journal, January, 13, 1931. 





EIGHTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON IN AMERICA 1931-1932 
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Krueger Gives Masterful 
Interpretation of 


Beethoven 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra, With 


Soloists, Heard in Exceptional 
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the Ladies’ Musical Concert series. That 
she drew a capacity audience and an 
extended ovation is almost a foregone con- 
clusion, for her house was completely sold 
out weeks before her arrival. Miguel Ber- 
dion, pianist, shared honors with the soloist 
of the evening. 


Armando Marbini in America 


Armando Marbini recently arrived from 
Europe and is already active in the United 
States. He is a possessor of a lyrico spinto 
(lyric dramatic) voice of fine quality and 
has a very wide range. His success abroad, 
in concert and operatic work, was notable, 
ome of his appearances have been in Milan, 
Genova, Torino, and in every prominent city 
of Switzerland where he was hailed as a 


{RMANDO MARBIN]I 
second Tamagno. Mr. Marbini has a large 
concert repertoire and many operatic roles at 
command, and sings in French, German, 
and Italian. Following are some of 
is operatic appearances: Rigoletto, Aida, 
Traviata, Forza del Destino, Lucia, Carmen, 
Faust, Massenet’s Manon, Puccini's Manon, 
La Boheme, Giocondo, Andrea Che- 
Il Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, 


Pagliacci, Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Masked 
RB al 
t 


sall and Butterfly. This versatile artist sang 
he leading role in all the above mentioned 

{ Following are some of the press 
criticisms that Mr. Marbini has received in 
the different cities appeared in 
concert or opera, 

“Mr. Marbini is a fine artist and the 
possessor of a healthy lyric tenor voice. He 
very warmly received,” Corriere o 
Milan; “Has exceptionally high notes, a 

d school of Bel Canto, and a rich voice 
the high C (in La Boheme) with 
that we seldom hear,” Caffero of 
Italy; “The possessor of an excep- 
tionally beautiful voice and fine mezzo voce,” 
Torino Il Piemonto; “A tenor of remark 
ible potentialities and possesses thoroughly 
He has a very fine stage 
and personality,” La Tribune de 
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Geneve, Switzerland; “The tenor, Marbini, 
with his rich and colorful tenor voice, re- 
minds us of the great Tamagno himself,” 
La Vie, France; “The tenor, A. Marbini, 
with his fresh and limpid tenor voice, has 
conquered our hearts We hope to hear from 
him again very soon,’ Die Freie Presse 
Vienna. 


Cadman Commends Bucharoff’s 
New Book 

Bucharoff’s new primer of piano instruc- 
tion entitled The Modern Pianist’s Text 
Book, is creating great interest among 
teachers, and noted and prominent musicians 
as well. Among the latter is Charles Wake- 
field Cadman who, in a letter to Bucharoff, 
dated February 12, says: 

“T received from you the Modern Pianist’s 
Text Book, and must express my unbounded 
admiration of it. In all my experience I have 
never seen anything similar to it. It is revo- 
lutionary and modern in approach and yet 
is tremendously fundamental. There is so 
much to admire in it that I do not know 
where to begin. 

“I think your very start of the subject is 
masterly. The preface and ‘what every pian- 
ist and teacher should know’ is most valu- 
able. It is the way you have put it that 
strikes twelve, so to speak! Then the exer- 
cises which follow, so sanely worked out 
and so intelligently designed, make it to my 
mind the BEST work of this sort I have 
ever seen. I am sure you will have great 
succes with it as it deserves. I do not know 
what anybody else thinks about it so far, but 
| know what I think about it and now you 
have my opinion. It is a most worthy, new 
and great work.” 


Flesch’s Summer Violin Courses 
Filling a Real Want 

That “absence makes the heart grow fond- 
er’’—for the other fellow is only too true in 
the case of the artist in public life, and he is 
bold, indeed, who dares desert the scene of 
his popularity for more than a brief visit to 
foreign fields of conquest. 

But Carl Flesch is indisputably one of 
the favored few who can absent himself for 
several years without finding, on his return, 
that his old place has been filled. His ac- 
tivities since he came back from America, 
nearly three years ago, prove that a man of 
his qualities cannot be replaced. 

No less than two extensive tours through 
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Munich Festival Plans 


Municu.—Munich’s annual Oper- 
atic Festival will be held this year 
from July 18-August 19, and as usual 
will be devoted chiefly to the works of 
Mozart and Wagner. New works in 
the repertoire will be Tristan and 
Isolde and Mozart’s Idomeneo (in 
commemoration of its first perform- 
ance in the Munich Residenz-Theater 
150 years ago). Pfitzner’s Palestrina 
and Strauss’ Rosenkavalier will be 
given under the batons of their respec- 
tive composers. 











Italy, engagements—with and without or- 
chestra, in all the leading cities of Europe, 
and chamber concerts with Artur Schnabel 
and Gregor Piatigorsky have alternated with 
his winter classes at the Berlin High School 
for Music, and his private summer classes in 
Baden-Baden. <A feature of his summer 
work are his courses in violin pedagogy (he 
holds two a season), inaugurated the year 
before last. 

These courses are unique insofar as they 
enable all the participants to take an active 
part in the lessons, without, however, having 
to resort to the usual procedure of perform- 
ing big works. The classes seem to be fill- 
ing a real want, for each has been attended 
by about fifty students, most of them teach- 
ers. 

Among Flesch’s engagements for next 
season is a tour of Holland which will keep 
him absent from Berlin for a month. 
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HELEN GAHAGAN 


EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS 


1929 - 1930 


This Young American Actress, Now Starring in 
To-night or Never, at the Belasco Theatre, 
(18th Week) Won Praises as Santuzza, Tosca 
and Aida in Vienna, Salzburg, Prague, Augs- 


burg, Ostrau and Bad Reichenhall, Austria 
A FEW PRESS REPORTS: 


As TOSCA in VIENNA 


Wiener Reichspost, July 25, 1930 


A performance in the Burggarten, at times hindered by a sudden cold wind which 
howled through the trees, was that of Tosca, with the American, Helen Gahagan, as 
guest. She pleased in this “stormy’’ appearance very greatly, her voice carrying 
over the rustling trees in triumphant fashion. 


Neues Wiener Tageblatt, July 25, 1930 


Tosca in the Burggarten, had an unusual chorus, consisting of the whistling wind, 
rustling of trees and chattering teeth of the listeners. That the audience neverthe- 
less heard the performance with great interest, is the best compliment for singers and 
orchestra. Helen Gahagan appeared as Tosca; a beautiful stage appearance, with 
well schooled organ, the middle register pure and full-toned. Despite the windstorm 
she overcame all difficulties, spontaneous applause following her aria. 


Tageszeitung Wien, July 31, 1930 

Helen Gahagan was heard in the title-role of Tosca; of vocal excellence, a talented 
actress, temperamental, beautiful, she created enthusiasm in her audience. In fact, 
the young American artist possesses very unusual qualities; one would enjoy seeing 
and hearing her again! 


Paris Correspondence New York Herald from Vienna 

Gahagan had great success here on the open-air stage in the Burggarten. Her 
voice and acting were remarkably good, and the public did not hesitate to give her 
the applause she deserved. She is now on a European tour and will go to Italy and 


Czechoslovakia. 
As TOSCA in SALZBURG 
Salzburger Volksblatt, July 24, 1930 


Tosca in the City Theater. In Tosca, Puccini wrote music of red blood; this 
music, written during the period from 1896-1906, contains the element of great popu- 
larity, with flowing melody and rich ideas. Miss Gahagan, in the title role, 
is a singing actress of routine and flexibility; she possesses all necessary qualifica- 
tions for stage success. Her voice is notably beautiful, which nature has coupled 
with remarkable personality and noteworthy ability. 


Salzburger Chronik, July 24, 1930 


Helen Gahagan as guest Artist. Mid-summer, just before the Festival perform- 
ances, a sold-out house! Was it the American singer, Helen Gahagan, or the magic 
of Puccini’s name? The center of interest lay naturally in the guest artist, Helen 
Gahagan. She has a beautiful, pure organ, equally expressive in all registers ; one 
might wish for a little more warmth, but must acknowledge that her vocalization was 
first-class in the dramatic moments. Her acting is intelligent and full of life and 
animation. All in all, a Tosca who in both vocalization and acting left a decidedly 
agreeable memory. 


As SANTUZZA 
in SALZBURG 


Salzburger Wacht, 
June 7, 1930 


Helen Gahagan gave a really su- 
perior performance of Santuzza; she 
excelled all the expectations which 
followed her debut in Tosca. 


Salzburger Tageszeitung, 
June 7, 1930 


The high light of the performance 
lay in the outstanding interpretation of 
Santuzza by Miss Gahagan, not Ro- 
man, but well planned and executed, 
rich in expression and action, ex- 
pressing the refined, though jealous 
Northmaid. Southern impulsiveness 
might be lacking, but there was soul- 
ful penetration, with rich-toned emis- 
sion of her voice, which had glowing 
warmth, but without theatrical affec- 
tations. 


Salzburger Chronik, 
June 7, 1930 
Helen Gahagan, not unknown to us, 
made a hit with her beautiful voice and 
acting in Cavalleria Rusticana. 
In Tosca 


Helen Gahagan and her professor 
Mme. Sophia Cehanovska 


Reichenhaller Morgenpost, June 7, 1930 

Helen Gahagan carried the performance of Cavalleria Rusticana in the Festspiel- 
haus. This richly endowed singer, since her first appearance last year in Tosca, has 
made great progress. She has gained stage confidence, has lost anything conven- 
tional, and her voice triumphs over the large spaces. She emphasizes the tragi: 
spirit of Santuzza, and seldom does one hear Voi lo sapete sung with such touching 
appeal. 


Salzburger Volksblatt, Oct. 19, 1929 


A singer with very remarkable capacity, a complete knowledge of theatrical de 
tails, playing love-scenes with enthusiasm and passion, tragic scenes with dignits 
Her voice is well trained, her acting elegant and sure. 


Salzburger Chronik, Oct. 19, 1929 


An extraordinary artist; her well trained soprano possesses equal sureness in all 
registers, is of exquisite sweetness and inspiring warmth, and thrills especially in 
the high tones, which are clear as a flute. accomplished, natural acting, noble 
gestures and convincing mimicry; in a word, acting and singing show as noble a 
style and line as her stage appearance. 


Prager Press, July 4, 1929 

A wonderful, well trained voice, marvellous stage presence, beautiful costumes ; 
she belongs to the few promising American dramatic stars, from whom the world can 
expect much. 


In AUGSBURG, GROSS-OSTRAU and 
REICHENHALL 


Augsburger Neuste Nachrichten, Oct. 3, 1929 

She had opportunity to show her artistic personality, and to shine in sparkling 
brilliancy. A soprano voice of great beauty, with strength as an actress, making 
her performance one of great beauty and artistic perfection. Graceful and attrac- 
tive in appearance. 


Neue Augsburger Zeitung, Oct. 3, 1929 

The favorable impression was mainly due to Helen Gahagan in the title role 
Immediately on her entrance one knew one could expect something unusual; her 
poise and acting, always expressive and refined, found certain culmination 
effective high and middle range, full of convincing reality, which touched the he art 
and made it throb. 


Munchen-Augsburger Abendzeitung, Oct. 4, 1929 
She sang Tosca as a character of the present, and increased this impression to 


gripping reality by her sensitiveness; she did not act Tosca—she was Tosca 
an extraordinary dramatic talent, combined with beautiful, highly cultivated voice. 


Gross-Ostrau Tageszeitung, 
September, 1929 


Miss Gahagan as Aida found great 
approbation from the audience, which 
filled the theater. 


Gross-Ostrau Zeitung, 
September, 1929 

Possesses a voice and talent which 
made the evening a great event... 
heartily applauded. 


Reichenhaller Tageblatt, 
July 28, 1929 


A wonderful voice, especially rich in 
the high tones, with great stage-talent. 


Moravia Kultur und Kunst, 
Sept. 16, 1929 

Helen Gahagan proved her art as 
Aida in appearance, acting, etc... . 
high tones sounded with the brilliance 
of a dramatic soprano. Very success- 


ful in detail. 
* * 


Milos Novy, Intendant 

Moravia Silesia Theater 
Wonderful talents as actress and 

singer; moments of rare beauty; in- 


tense artistic talents. Thank you for 


the wonderful moments you gave us. . 
In Manon Lescaut 


_ Address, THE BELASCO THEATRE, West 44th St., New York City 
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in high degree. Edith Swain, Jim Dunlop 
Mitchell Mulholland were medal win- 
with sixteen ribbon winners. The 
several chairwomen were on the stage, and 
there was much applause for Conductor 
Schelling. A Bach suite, in which the lively 
flute won honors; a_ Beethoven scherzo, 
Humperdinck waltz and (closing) the Ravel 
Bolero made up varied orchestral fare. In 
between there was rather faint-hearted sing 
ing of The British Grenadiers by the young 
people, the large musical thermometer regis 
tering from poor to excellent. Acceding to 
request, Mr. Schelling appeared as pianist, 
playing the Chopin polonaise in A flat, at 
grand climax, adding a Granados 
dance as an encore. It was announced that 
next year’s tickets would include 
six instead of concerts, with no price 


mcreasc 
Stell Andersen 


A large audience was once more given 
the opportunity of enjoying the pianistic 
talents of Stell Andersen at Town Hall. For 
some time Miss Andersen has been heard 
only in two-piano compositions, with Silvio 
her partner. It is only right, 
however, that this fine talent should have a 
chance to shine alone, for it is one of vir- 
tuoso quality 

Miss Andersen is blessed with that certain 
indefinable “something” which makes all 
the difference in the world as to whether 
a musician is or is not a big artist. One 
might say it is a certain power, or a certain 
musical sensitiveness and insight, or a verve 
and vitality; but still these qualities do not 
exactly define the impression which Miss 
\ndersen’s playing evokes. It is a combina 
tion of all these, plus something else, and 
perhaps it is best expressed by saying that 
completely herself in the musi 
to commune with those on high 

The program Miss Andersen played at 
this time listed: the Sonata E major, 
Toccata, D minor, and Gigue, G major, of 
Scarlatti; Brahms’ Intermezzo in B_ flat 
minor and Ballade in G minor; Chopin’s 
Sonata in B minor; Scriabin’s Etude in D 
sharp minor; Liszt’s Aubord d'une Source 
and La Campanella 

Miss Andersen interpreted the Scarlatti 
numbers with crystalline purity and a defi- 
nite outline These qualities were 
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noticeable in the first Liszt number. From a 
technical standpoint Miss Andersen is mas 
terly; she has a superb command of her 
fingers and she demands much of them. In 
the Campanella this fact stood out above 
everything else; everyone knows how dit 
cult is the right hand constant trill in this 
number. 

In the Chopin sonata, Miss Andersen's 
sweeping line came to the fore, which, with 
her natural Nordic reserve, makes for a very 
unusual and interesting combination 

The distinguished audience attending gave 
the pianist a cordial reception, and she had 
to add several encores, among which was 
de Falla’s Fire Dance and a Chopin Etude. 


MARCH 8 


Gladys Axman 

\fter an absence of several 
the concert stage, Gladys Axman, well 
known dramatic soprano, gave a recital at 
the Barbizon on Sunday evening before an 
audience which entirely filled the attractive 
auditorium. With Edwin McArthur sup- 
plying musicianly accompaniments, Miss 
\xman sang well chosen songs in French, 
German, Italian and English, the last be 
ing represented by Kramer, Quilter, Watts 
and Carew. 

The singer returns in excellent form, and 
her voice seems to have taken on a greater 
fullness and richness in tone. Always hav 
been known as an admirable musician, 
she made her interpretations uniformly inter 
esting. Clarity of diction was also noted 
The audience fully appreciated Miss Ax 
man’s qualities, as well as being under the 
spell of her personality, and gave her an 
enthusiastic reception, demanding several en 
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N. Y. Chamber Music Sunday 
Salons 


Beebe, founder of these concerts, 
regularly produces art works of importance 
in chamber music, usually of the eleven 
piece ensemble, which includes piano, string 
quintet, woodwind and horn. A large audi 
ence heard Schubert’s octet at the outset. 
followed by Dvorak’s quintet for piano and 
strings. Deem Taylor’s Portrait of a Lady, 
(MS.), written for and played by the society 
in 1925, was repeated as the closing number 

Edward O’Brien, tenor, sang Josephine 
Forsyth’s setting of The Lord’s Prayer, 
singer and composer both sharing the ap 


Carolyn 
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PERCY GRAINGER. 
{t the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 1, the 
Symphony Society of Brooklyn gave 
a concert with the following program: 
\[eistersinger prelude, Wagner; con- 
certo for two violins, Bach; To a 
Nordic Princess, and Spoon River, 
Grainger; and Schubert's seventh sym- 
phony. The guest artists were Anton 
and Alma Witek, and the guest con- 
ductor was Percy Grainger. The 
Grainger works heard for the 
first time in Brooklyn. Both the 
music and its composer won a great 
ovation from the audience. 


accompaniment of the ensemble group of 


eleven instruments. 


Friends of Music 

The offering for the ninth concert by the 
Society of the Friends of Music was an un- 
usually fine performance of Bach’s Passion 
According to St. John. As has been the 
custom at these affairs this season the 
Metropolitan Opera House was filled with an 
interested and understanding audience. The 
soloists were Ethyl Hayden, Marion Telva, 
Dan Gridley, Friederich Schorr, and Carl 
Schlegel. Mr. Bodanzky conducted while 
Mr. Pelletier and Mr. Ruhrseitz presided at 
the organ and harpsichord respectively. 

To Mr. Gridley goes the award for the 


plause; his voice and the dramatic musical 
setting were much admired. The knowledge 
of voice, importance of text, coordina- 
tion of both, and the necessary building up 
of climax, all showed Miss Forsyth as a 
composer of wide attainment, for this is no 
ordinary musical setting of sacred words 
No wonder the outburst of applause was 
notable, for composer and singer collabo- 
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stellar work of the afternoon. He sang with 
great ease the narrations of the evangelist 
and added a most artistic piece of vocalism 
in the aria, Mein Herz, in dem die ganze 
Welt. Since approximately half of the en- 
tire solo work rested with him he is to be 
especially commended for the lasting fresh- 
ness he brought to the measures entrusted 
to his care. 
Mr. Schorr 
beautiful 
throughout 


himself of some 
polished utterances 
performance being 


delivered 
singing, his 
the entire 
(Continued on page 21) 
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NV. Y. World 13th Mr. oe 
Joseph Achron’s “Pastel”—a first per- 
formance—is a clever and witty trifle 
whose excellent workmanship cannot 
entirely be apprehended at a first hear- 
ing Mr. Achron betrays a greater 
knowledge of his medium in one little 


( Icdwards, conducting classes 
Modern Color 
(Jan Times (Nov. 11th, 1930) * 
the delightful arrangement by Joseph 
\chron of Schubert’s Waltz in A. 
Sparkling throughout, it retains the 
characteristically Viennese whimsical- 
ity of the and makes a 
charming addition to the repertoire. 
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A Major”... was given in the elab- 
orate Achron version and pleased so 
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Velazco’s New Concerto 


A long search for new talent 
among composers has _ culmi- 
nated in the discovery of Emil 
Velazco, whose latest composi- 
tion, “Kaleidoscope,” a jazz 
concerto for piano, is expected 
to prove a sensational innova- 
tion when the soloist-composer 
plays his new concerto with the 
Manhattan Symphony Orches- 
try under the direction of Henry 
Hadley, Sunday evening, March 
29, at Carnegie Hall 

The jazz piano concerto, 
leidoscope,” 


“Ka- 
is a blaze of color, 
melodies and rhythms. The 
first rehearsal brought every 
member of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra to his feet 
with enthusiastic applause. 

Velazco brings to the realm 
of music a new theme in this, 
his latest and greatest achieve- 
ment. The jazz piano concerto 
is a vivid caipeuied melodi- 
ous, painting a tone-colored pic- 
ture in harmony with his new 
rhythms. 

Emil Velazco has already 
gained national fame as compos- 
er and organist. The first to 
enter the field of broadcasting 
organ music, he has been on 
the air since 1921. Now, as a 
piano soloist, he enters a new 
field with his original rhythmic 
themes which have won the ad- 
miration of that master musician, 


Hadley. 


Henry 


Before the N. Y. Public 


(Continued from page 20) 


points of auditory pleasure. To Miss Hay- 
den, Miss Telva and Mr. Schlegel go equal 
praise for their smaller but capably handled 
parts. 

To this reviewer the work of the chorus 
was by far the best the society has pro- 
duced in some seasons. The piano singing 
in the first chorus, O grosse Liebe, and the 
similar type of vocalism displayed in the 
three chorales, Petrus, der nicht denkt 
zuruck, Durch dein Gefangnis and Ach 
Herr stand out as the finest expression of 
the entire recital. Mr. Bodanzky, as well as 
the choir, deserves the highest commenda 
tion for this artistic offering. At the tenth 
and last concert of this season on March 
22 Mozart’s Requiem will be presented with 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Merle Alcock, Hans 
Clemens, Siegfried Tappolet and Wilfred 
Pelletier as the soloists. 


Grace Castagnetta 


The sixteenth concert of the 
American Artists’ Series at the 
Hotel brought Grace Castagnetta, youthful 
American pianist, as the recital giver. Miss 
Castagnetta is a native of New York, began 
her musical studies here at the age of seven 
and later graduated from the Berlin High 
School of Music with high honors. She 
played compositions by Bach-Busoni, Schu- 
mann, Debussy, Hindemith and Chopin with 
technical skill, musicianship and poise. 


Young 
Barbizon 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


The Sunday afternoon concert brought a 
repetition of Bruckner’s Seventh symphony 
and Saint-Saéns’ symphony in C minor. A 
large audience greeted Mr. Toscanini and 
the orchestra enthusiastically. 


Nora Dinkov 


Annually this talented young mezzo so- 
prano gives a recital of merit, showing the 
progress made; this was again ~ case at 
Carnegie Chamber Music hall, a large as- 
semblage of people manifesting their inter- 
est. Songs in English and German showed 
a voice of power and expression, with low 
A’s of fullness and easy voice production. 
Florian’s Song (Godard) was one of her 
best offerings, sung in bright tempo. 
Many flowers were given her. 


Roxy Dollar Symphony Concert 


At the ninth concert for unemployed 
musicians by the Roxy Dollar Symphony 
Orchestra on March 8, four noted person- 
ages were presented. Louis Persinger con- 
ducted the first movement of the Lalo Sym- 
phony, which his fifteen-year-old prodigy, 
Stephen Hero, interpreted as soloist; Deems 
Taylor conducted his Looking Glass Suite, 
and John Erskine was the speaker for the 
occasion. 

Despite the frightful storm, a crowd of 
4,000 attended. Erno Rappe, the regular 
conductor of the orchestra, conducted the 
opening and closing selections which were 
Weber’s Euryanthe Overture and Strauss’ 
Till Eulenspiegel. 

Master Hero, who has won several gold 
medals and other honors, played with a facile 
technic and a fine, healthy tone. The boy 
has feeling and an obvious love of his in- 
strument. It is said that he has studied ever 
‘since he was a child, and if so he is no 
worse for it, for he looks to be a healthy, 
robust youngster. Mr. Persinger conducted 
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EMIL VELAZCO 


with the sensitiveness which is characteristic 
of him as a musician. In young Stephen, 
Mr. Persinger has another talent who is 
quickly assimilating the guidance of this 
already celebrated teacher. 


Germaine Schnitzer-lgnace 
Hilsberg 


A _ two-piano 
Schnitzer and Ignace 
large Sunday matinee 
Hall. 

There was much for the listeners 
mire in the performances of the 
pair, what with their musical 
accord; their impeccable taste; 
of attack, accent, rhythm, and 
affiliation in tonal quality; and 
ness and brilliancy of technic. 

A most unusual and interesting program 
was applauded warmly throughout, and 
presented this list of numbers: Sinding’s 
Variations, Ravel’s Ma Mere l’Oye, Stra- 
vinsky’s Capriccio, Marion Bauer’s Sun 
Splendor, Wiener’s Cadences and Jazz, 
Harsanyi’s Piece, Michalow’s Fantasia. 
Tailleferre’s Jeux de plain air, and Albeniz’ 
Spanish Rhapsody. 


recital by Germaine 
Hilsberg attracted a 
audience to Carnegie 


to ad 
gifted 
mastery and 
unanimity 
pedalling ; 
correct 


John Crouch 

A large and distinguished gathering as 
sembled at the MacDowell Club in East 73d 
a to hear John Crouch, artist pupil of 

Edwin Hughes, play a piano recital. Mr. 
Crouch started with Schumann’s G minor 
sonata, which he played with great breadth 
and dignity of conception. The Scherzo 
was dashed off with the utmost brilliancy, 
the slow movement had the true Schumann 
dreaminess, and the final Rondo was spark 
lingly played. 

Two Chopin etudes, out of opus 10, were 
played with impeccable technic, and the 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, by the 
same composer, constituted = was in 
the opinion of this reviewer, the high light 
of the recital. The technical finish and the 
exquisite tone quality in this charming work 
of Chopin were such as to stamp Mr. Crouch 
as a pianist of exalted rank. 

There followed Voiles and Les Colines 
d’Anacapri by Debussy and Ondine and 
Toccata by Ravel, the latter being, under 
Mr. Crouch’s skilful fingers, a veritable tour 
de force. 


George Copeland for Chicago Arts 
Club 


George Copeland, pianist, will seer un- 
der the auspices of the Arts Club of Chicago, 
March 22. Mr. Copeland’s schedule for the 
remainder of the season includes engagements 
in Worcester and Springfield, Mass., and an 
appearance at Vassar College on April 19. 
Mr. Copeland sails for Europe on April 21. 


COURTER 


Boston Symphony in New York 

Che Boston Symphony came to New York 
on March & After Handel’s Concert Grosso 
in B minor Mr. Koussevitzky gave two mod- 
ernistic compositions, written in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the orchestra’s ex 
istence. Stravinsky’s Symphonie de Psaumes 
proved to be no symphony at all but a set 
ting of three psalms, which had no connection 
with one another. The calls for a 
chorus, and in this capacity the Schola 
Cantorum did notable work in battling with 
the enormously difficult intervals of the 
vocal part. Honegger’s Symphony (first 
time in New York) proved to be an ex 
ample of musical mathematics carried out 
with unerring logic, with the result that much 
cacophony resulted. Ravel’s La Valse closed 
the program. 


score 


Gennaro Curci’s Play in New York 


\ Woman Denied, from the Italian by 
Gennaro Mario Curci, well known vocal 
teacher and coach, is now running at the Ritz 
Theater, New York, with Mary Nash in the 
leading role of Barbara, a model, around 
whom the play is interestingly built. Despite 
the adverse criticism of the Metropolitan 
press, this reviewer found A Woman Denied, 
produced by Jimmy Cooper, entertaining to 
say the least. Certainly the idea of the 
plot is different. The acting of the well cho- 
sen cast holds the audience’s interest even 
though the action might be speeded up and 
Miss Nash might put a little more dash into 
her portrayal. The enthusiastic audience 
found enough during the evening to amuse 
and please. 


Ditson and Fisher Remain One 


The name of Oliver Ditson Company 
(although that business has been acquired 
by the Theodore Presser Co.) is to be 
continued in Boston, at the old locations of 
the firm’s warehouse and publishing and 
editorial departments. 

William Arms Fisher will remain with 
the Ditson house whose catalogue of 20,000 
numbers he helped to build up since he went 
with that establishment in 1897. Mr. Fisher 
informs the MusicaL Courter that all the 
Ditson agreements and commitments with 
composers and authors will be carried out. 


Second ‘Bederkhan 
March 18 
Leila Bederkhan, interpreter of 
Dance Themes, will give her sec- 
ond New York recital on March 18 at the 
Booth Theater. Her first Chicago appear- 
ance will take place on March 25 at Orches- 
tra Hall, under Bertha Ott’s management 


Recital 


Princess 
Oriental 


Adler Pupil in Recital 


Blanche Gaillard, pupil of Clarence Adler, 


pianist, recently appeared in recital at Mr. 
Adler’s New York studio. She presented 
music by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, 
Ravel and Debussy. Miss Gaillard plays 
with authority and excellent dynamic con- 
trol. Her interpretations are colorful and 
interesting. A cordial audience, which in 
cluded many musicians, was in attendance. 


Hartmann Recovered 


Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, has en 
tirely recovered from his recent illness, and 
has returned to New York to resume 
activity here at his studio in Steinway Hall. 


William Gustafson a Suicide 

William Gustafson, bass of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, committed suicide on 
March 10 at his home in New York. 
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“A member of that rare classification, 
a genuine contralto, who can carry 
the color of the voice up the scale 
and without effort. There is a musi- 
cianly intellect directing that rich 
colorful voice.’”—H. A. Strickland, 
Brooklyn Times. 
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With Philadelphia Orchestra 





and fullness of color and breadth of style, and af- 


forded genuine thrills. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


{ i ER superb VOICE was magnificent in its depth 





It was the imposing ARTISTRY of Onegin which claimed 
the particular attention, dominated the concert and gave 
it the aspect of a song recital, interspersed with instrumental 
auxiliaries. 


—Philadelphia Record 





With Minneapolis Orchestra 





Equally at her ease in every imaginable type of song or 
operatic aria. When we combine this fact with a gracious 
personality, thorough musicianship and a high degree of 
intelligence, we have the PERFECT: SINGER. 


—-Minneapolis Tribune 





Our store of adjectives has long been exhausted in describ- 
ing the superb ARTISTRY of this singer who excels in 
lieder and florid operatic solos. 


—Minneapolis Star 





With Detroit Orchestra 





Last night accorded another revealing insight of this mag- 
nificent contralto’s artistry. Of Junoesque stature, the 
artist is equipped with a VOICE of majestic proportions 
and she sang with a splendor and glorious power that made 
the ovation given her a spontaneous tribute. 

—Detroit Free Press 





A wholly extraordinary singer; indeed, for sheer VOCAL 
MASTERY she has no superior among the artists of this 
age. One calls her a contralto, yet she delivered a B flat 
as sweetly and as purely as any soprano. It is a wonder- 


ful instrument. 
—Detroit News Onegin's Appearances 
Red Letter Occasions 


—Detroit Free Press 





Onegin, one of those rare individuals who redeem the hu- 

man race, lifted her beautiful VOICE and thrilled to its — 
heart’s core an audience which almost refused to leave the Now Playing: 32 concerts in 10 weeks 

hall, even after she had added an encore to the program. Now Booking Season 1931-32 

She is more than just a singer with a well-nigh perfect Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. 
voice. ‘The unblemished voice pours from her throat and 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

soars in an endless fountain of melody. Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 














—Detroit Evening Times Steinway Piano Victor Records 
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New York Recital, January 25, 1931 


od Contralto 





out house. 


4 meee of VOICE, she sang to the delight of a sold- 


N. Y. Times 





.. a wealth of magnificent TONE. 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 





People who are still susceptible to the spell of VOICE and 
singing were on hand, and their reward was great. 


—N. Y. Telegram 





Here was singing of a QUALITY to hold an audience for 
hours and leave it scarcely cognizant of the passing minutes. 


—N.Y. World. 





Between the illustrious contralto’s all too infrequent appear- 
ances here, one almost forgets what glory of TONE can reside 


in a human throat. 
—N.Y. Evening World 





Aside from eminent quality, range, volume and _ flexibility 
of her tones, Mme. Onegin offers deeply intelligent interpreta- 
tions in which musical taste and style and communicative feel 
ing color the fine music she invariably selects. 

—N. Y. American 





A noble organ and style. 
N.Y. Evening Post 





It is difficult not to begin with superlatives, end with them and 
strew them all over the middle of any review of such singing as 
that of Mme. Onegin. But they would be of no great use as 
descriptive of the superb ART of this great contralto, since all 
they would tell is that it was both superb and great. 
—N.Y. Journal 
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Electric shock the lis- 


teners. 


organs do not necessarily 


An unsuccessful pianist recently asked a cruel col- 


league to attend his concert. “No, thanks, I cannot 
stand solitary confinement,” was the answer. 
~~ — 

A musical argument always ends with, “Well, it’s 
simply a matter of taste.” Why not concede that 
at the and refrain from arguing? 

6 : 

Personality is a wonderful thing for a musical art- 
ist, but it is not of much use unless backed up by 
tone, technic, temperament and musical knowledge. 


beginning 


short German Grand Opera 
March 16, at Mecca 
And Viel 


now for the 
beginning 


Also Wilkommen! 


And 
Company 
Auditorium. 
Glick ! 


season, 
Heil! 


of tonal art seems to prove that bad 
good music. Except for a slip 
morals, no great composer had 
imed in his record as a man. 


Phe history 
nnot writ 
irom 


anything to be ash 


men Ca 
or two strict 
Toscaninis, 
Galli- 
would 
all the 


send us any more 

KImans, Heifetzs, 
Martinellis, etc., they 
home enough money to pay 
lebts to this country. 


a 


14 
could 


Europe 
Kreislers, Paderewskis, 
Curcis, 
be able to 


much tall 


< 1 
jeritzas, Gigs, 
take 


ced ot 


now is the dean of celebrated living 
eightieth birthday 

March 27, and he is still active 

ductor, and teacher He 

> and it 

sounds modern, 


\ incent d’ 
composers is occurs on 
asa composer, con- 
of the earliest of 
yf his music 


was one 
lernists,’ is a peculiarity 


still 


1 bez auty. 


the *“‘mox 
and yet possesses both 


1 Vienna last year there were 339 opera perform- 
ances, Wagner coming first (as he does everywhere ) 
with 49; Verdi had 46; Mozart and Puccini, 29 
each; Richard Stra 28; Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
10: Leoncavallo, 9; Massenet, Bizet and Mascagni, 
8: Beethoven and Krenek, 7—the only respect in 
which Krenek ever will equal Beethoven. 

The divorce case ae Whiteman (Paul) against 
Whiteman emphasizes the fact that music is not a 
bad paying profession if one can do something that 
other people cannot do. During the Whiteman pro- 
t developed that Paul Whiteman made an 


ceedings 1 d ; : 
agreement in 1929, under the terms of which his 


uss, 
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wife receives $600 a week and three insurance poli- 
cies (on which she is to pay the premiums) one of 
which will give her an annual income of $12,000 and 
the others $80,000 on her husband’s death. 

hae “Ua eas 

Somehow one appreciates the recent shipping and 
dirigible exploits of Germany and yet wishes that the 
Fatherland might have been as prolific in the pro- 
duction of important new composers. 

ee — 
What curious names some people have? Here is 
a young lady, a gifted singer, who is taking part in 
a Yiddish operetta at the Down Town National 
Theater, whose name is Toback. Toback is nothing 
in the world but the word used in some European 
countries for tobacco. 

Deems Taylor’s p eter Ibbetson had its fourth 
performance here last Thursday. It remains strange 
that this is the first American opera in which listen- 

have been able to understand practically every 
word of the English text. Unless all signs fail, Peter 
is likely to remain in the permanent repertoire of the 
Metropolitan. 
ee ere 

This is the twentieth week of opera at the Metro- 
politan, which leaves little more than a month of 
tonal delights this season at our chief lyrical temple. 
Of course there will be the Stadium concerts later, 
but, with few exceptions, the lovers of opera and 
the lovers of symphony are not the same, and as 
Kipling said (but more poetically) “never the two 
shall meet.” 

—" 

Schumann got into the headlines last week, which 
he seldom does. Leonard Liebling in the American 
noted that Zecchi and Shelton featured Schumann in 
their recitals. This great master of the romantic 
school is nowadays no longer considered to be suffi- 
ciently “‘newsy” to have outstanding prominence. 
However, he will last many and many a year longer 
than some of those who are just now enjoying the 
light of publicity. 

How many people, we wonder, know what the 
name Elshuco means, used by the three excellent 
players who are members of the Elshuco Trio—Karl 
Kraeuter, Willem Willeke and Aurelio Giorni? 
Elshuco is not a Rumanian, Greek or Russian name, 
nor has it any foreign derivation. It was con- 
structed—by Mr. Willeke, we believe—from letters 
of the name of its founder, Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. 

SS 

It is a pity that Congress failed to take action on 
the Copyright Bill before adjourning. The proposed 
bill, though far from being perfect, is an improve- 
ment on the bill now in effect, and should have had 
attention. Developments of all sorts which are 
directly or indirectly connected with copyrights have 
been so rapid in recent years that the old copyright 
bills, always insufficient, have gradually become alto- 
gether inadequate. Conditions that were not dreamed 
of when these laws were made, have arisen, and 
naturally are not taken care of in any way. 

The performance the ie r day of works by women 
composers at a meeting of the New York branch of 
the League of American Pen Women recalls to 
memory the fact that Arthur Elson’s book, Women’s 
Work in Music, has been reissued in a new and re- 
vised edition. The book was first published in 1903 
and has now been brought up to date by Everett FE. 
Truett. It contains almost 300 pages of miscel- 
laneous matter about women in music, one of the 
most interesting chapters being The Wives of the 
Composers. 


The Princess Bederkh: un has had no difficulty 
whatever in living down the stigma of her title, 
though whether that is a stigma or not will depend 
upon personal opinion, and in such matters opinion 
certainly differs. In view of her excellent art, how- 
ever, Princess Leila may content herself with the 
assurance that her title will forgotten by 
those who are interested art and capable of ap- 
preciating it, and will not lessen her appeal for those 
who consider that a royal title lends artistry to the 
artist. 


soon be 


ee eee 

Blossom Time is being given again. It was heard 
here for the first time ten years ago, and is as full 
of life today as it was then, thanks, of course, to the 
beauty of its music, which is by Franz Schubert, 
with variations and additions by Romberg. One 
may not approve, and many people do not approve, 
of this use of Schubert’s immortal melodies, but the 
public evidently approves, and perhaps in the end it 
is better that the public should be given some knowl- 
edge of Schubert in this manner rather than not 
at all. 
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Erard, Pleyel and Kreutzer 


Sebastian Erard was the father of the modern 
harp. He invented the double action pedals, and put 
the instrument in C flat instead of E flat. He also 
made the celebrated Erard piano action which was 
adopted by the whole piano making-world. All sub- 
sequent actions are little more than modifications of 
it. Erard made the instruments on which the young 
Liszt performed his prodigious feats as a concert 
pianist. Heine wrote that the Erard pianos tremble 
at his approach and “stand broken and bleeding from 
his attacks, so much so that the society for the pro- 
tection of animals ought to intervene in their be- 
half.” Sebastian Erard was so satisfied with his 
piano that he requested his successors not to alter 
it, and it is still one of the leading pianos of France. 
In France and England Paderewski always plays it 
out of gratitude to the Erard house for standing by 
him at the beginning of his career. And the Erard 
concert hall in Paris is as much in demand in 1931 
as in 1831. 

In 1831 the versatile and internationally famous 
Ignace Pleyel died. He was born in Austria, studied 
composition with Haydn, went to Italy and composed 
Italian operas, became musical director of the Cathe- 
dral in Strasburg, and was eventually invited to Lon- 
don to conduct a symphony orchestra in competition 
with the Salomon concerts conducted by Haydn. 
Then he settled in Paris as a music publisher, and 
was the first to publish the complete quartets of 
Haydn. Meanwhile he was incessantly busy writing 
a vast quantity of easily forgettable music. Only 
a hymn tune and a volume of duets for two violins 
are ever heard today. But in 1807, at the age of 
fifty, he founded the piano house of Pleyel, which 
has long stood in the foremost rank of French pianos. 
The Pleyel firm made the instruments which Chopin 
always used. His favorite piano has a place of 
honor in the new Pleyel establishment, which was 
built more than a hundred years after Ignace Pleyel 
founded the Pleyel Piano House. 

In 1831 died Rudolphe Kreutzer, the third great 
representative of the classical school of French violin 
playing, with Rode and Baillot. His forty studies 
for the violin have a place of their own in the estima- 
tion of all teachers of the violin of all nationalities, 
and are better known today than when the composer 
died a hundred years ago. 

In addition to the unassailable position which 
Kreutzer holds in the estimation of violinists, he is 
also known to the general musical public by the 
sonata for violin and piano which Beethoven dedi- 
cated to him. And although Kreutzer was court vio- 
linist through the influence of Marie Antoinette, and 
was decorated with many of the highest orders of 
the day, was solo violinist later to the Emperor 
Napoleon, acclaimed throughout E urope as a brilliant 
player, the successful composer of thirty-nine works 
for the Opera House of Paris, he acquired a pecu- 
liar posthumous fame through a novel of 
which is named after the sonata which 
dedicated to Kreutzer. 

Erard, Pleyel and Kreutzer do not rank among 
the greatest names in musical history. But they have 
beaten several of the great composers in keeping 
their names before the public. It is justifiable to say 
that they are better known in 1931 than in 1831. 
At any rate, this is their centenary. ae, 


Tolstoi’s 
Beethoven 


_- o 


The National Anthem 


In adopting The Star-Spangled Banner as the 
American national anthem, Congress has finally and 
perhaps permanently freed itself from the impor- 
tunities of self-seekers who have been attempting to 
have their compositions officially recognized in 
order to profit by their sale. This belated recogni- 
tion of The Star-Spangled Banner puts a quietus 
on such selfish propaganda. Otherwise the official 
recognition of our national anthem has no meaning, 
as it has long been accepted as such by the people. 
If it had not been, no action by Congress would 
have made it so. 


What About This ? 

What has become of the national anthem which 
was awarded a prize some months ago? It seems, if 
memory is not at fault, that a melody by Leo 
Ornstein was found worthy of the award. Where 
is it now? And what has become of the four or five 
pieces awarded prizes in the Victor contest ? 

In both of these competitions there was long delay, 
extensions and so forth, and the Victor prize was 
finally divided among four composers, one of whom 
received two shares and the other three one share 
each. There seems to be a great deal of mystery 
as to all of this music. Why not release it to the 
public ? 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


From the New York American of March 8: 


Leonard Liebling Leaving American 


Leonard Liebling, for eight years the music critic of the 
New York American, has retired from that position in 
order to have more time for writing plays. 

In collaboration with Montague Glass, Mr. Liebling has 
just finished a three-act comedy dealing with operatic life. 
He also is writing a revue and plans to finish a novel during 
the Summer. 

zRe, 

Charpentier has been offered large sums for the 
film rights of Louise, but steadfastly refuses to give 
in, because of the necessary alterations in plot, to 
suit the interpreters and the public. “Picture to your- 
self,” he exclaims, “making a martyred virgin out 
of Louise, Julien ‘sportif,’ the father opening his 
arms to a repentant ‘fiancée’ and above all, out in the 
kitchen her mother preparing dinner for four. I 
still await the offer which, instead of saying: “Take 
our money and hand us the maiden,’ will submit: 
‘Give us your production, but remain its creator.’ 
such, I feel certain, will not come pounding at my 
dost. 22" 

In 1912, the Academy of Immortals offered Mas- 
senet’s chair to Charpentier, but he did not accept, 
owing to his steady occupation with his schools. He 
says of his present life: “Dans ma vie il y a beaucoup 
de compartiments, comme ¢a on n’a pas de temps de 
réfléchir.”” 

| a a 

The passing of Nellie Melba made nearly all the 
newspaper commentators complain that there is no 
soprano like her today. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that she sang comparatively few roles, and 
all of them called for very little beyond coloratura 
and light lyricism. 

I once heard Melba do Mimi in Boheme, and it 
was an essay singularly devoid of musical intelli- 
gence, and badly lacking in vocal richness and emo- 
tional warmth. Her tones in her better singing days 
were serene and of cloudless purity; her coloratura 
was facile and correct, but it never dazzled with the 
brilliance of a Tetrazzini, Sembrich, Galli-Curci, or 
Lily Pons. 

As an actress, Melba came close to being negligi- 
ble, and was surpassed histrionically by nearly every 
other good coloratura singer of that period. She 
sang only in Italian and French. Her concert ap- 
pearances were opera demonstrations without cos- 
tume. If she ever knew that there was such a thing 
as a German art Lied, she gave no evidence of it in 
her concert repertoire. 

Summed up impartially, the significance of Nellie 
Melba lay chiefly in the quality of her voice, and 
that was something for which credit should go to the 
mysterious source which supplies some singers mere- 
ly with lovely natural tones, and endows others with 
the brains and musical feeling that enable them to 
become impressive and memorable artists. 

eee 

Mascagni’s Iris, in current revival at the Metro- 
politan, proved nothing that had not been demon- 
strated before by that work. It has an impressive 
opening (Hymn to the Sun) which is used also as 
the conclusion of the last act. Between those two 
episodes, there is a flood of music, some of it simulat- 
ing passion, the rest sugary, all of it without indi- 
viduality or distinction. The libretto is puerile. 
Were it not for the lovely singing of Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Beniamino Gigli, the present revival 
of Iris would seem to have no justification whatso- 
ever. 

ey Re 

Paderewski will return to America next winter 
and tour for three months. He remains a lasting 
phenomenon in the pianistic field, for at the age of 
seventy he is still playing enormous programs, enjoys 
enormous popularity, and draws enormous receipts. 
His earnings this winter were probably larger than 
those of all his keyboard colleagues combined. 

eee 


A tremendous achievement of the moment is the 
series of “Dollar Symphony Concerts,” taking place 
every Sunday morning at the Roxy Theater. 

Since their inauguration on January 11, the course 
has been attended by nearly 30,000 persons. 

Erno Rapee conducts an orchestra of 200, playing 
the best symphonic music. The baton has been ex- 
tended also to such guests as Ernest Schelling, Henry 
Hadlev, Walter Damrosch, Father Finn, Deems 
Taylor. Among the soloists heard at the Dollar 


Concerts were Madame Schumann-Heink, Dusolina 
Giannini, Anne Roselle, the Paulist Choristers and 
Mediaevalists, Paul Kochanski, Felix Salmond and 
Mischa Levitzki. 

Another interesting development of these concerts 
is the response from the radio audience, which re- 
ceives this broadcast on a coast-to-coast network 
through twenty-eight stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company from Stations WEAF and WJZ, 
New York. Listeners from distant points, appreciat- 
ing the cultural value of these concerts and the op- 
portunity of helping the unemployed musicians (for 
whom the series was arranged) have been generous 
with voluntary contributions of money ranging from 
donations of $1 to $200. 

In order to increase the scope of the Dollar Con- 
certs and bring this cultural feature to a greater 
number of listeners, the committee of the American 
Federation of Musicians has arranged for a special 
students’ tickets at fifty cents. These will be avail- 
able through public schools, high schools, colleges, 
music schools, settlements, charitable and other civic 
organizations. 

Messrs. Rapee and Roxy are doing a truly sig- 
nificant work in the cause of good music, and it is by 
no means their first valuable effort in the same 
direction. 

eRe 

Joachim H. Meyer, music critic of the New York 

Staats Zeitung, sends this: 
4 , New York, March 6, 1931. 

Dear Mr. Liebling: 

_ T have read your short, but snappy editorial, Enthusiasm, 
in this week’s issue of the MustcaL Courter. Nobody can 
expect you to read all the dailies; in the interest of historical 
truth, however, I want to point out that my colleague, Mr. 
Otto Bing, covered the concert of the League of Composers 
at the Art Center and that, in spite of a very busy Sunday 
afternoon, he did his best to go into details in his review. 
Therefore, please, do not blame the foreign language press 
in your justified crusade to bring “our own” tonal masters 
into the lime-light. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
JoacHim H. Meyer. 
a 


Everybody is glad that Chalmers Clifton has re- 
covered from the severe illness that kept him South 
for several months. The gifted American leader was 
slated to be guest conductor with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra on Friday of this week. 

2 Re 

A Hungarian operatic soprano, Theresa 
Koeszeghy, has decided to go into a cloister and be- 
come a nun. Maybe the announcement is only an 
advance notice for the lady’s early appearance in 
Massenet’s Thais. 

2 & 

Arnold Volpe, Miami symphony conductor, is in 
receipt of a letter, as follows, which he kindly places 
at the disposal of this department : 

McKeesport, Pa., February 19, 1931 
Dear Mr. Volpe: 

I am writing to you on the advice of the Department of 
Publicity, Miami, Florida, in regard to a song I have writ- 
ten and hope to have published. I have had quite a bit of 
experience on trumpet, and am a member in good standing 
of Local No. 60. I have had a little success and a lot of 
fun with parodies but do not have a published song to my 
credit. About the song. 

My number deals entirely with your State, Florida. It 
is a very simple, easy, catching melody for dance, and en- 
tertainment for radio, nite clubs, etc. So much for the 
melody, for it will need lots of correction as I have never 
studied instrumentation, harmony, orchestration, etc., altho 
my tune “sounds good.” But about the lyrics, remember the 
“C_U-B-A” song, the “California Here I Come” song, the 
“Stein Song” of later years, and other numerous hits ad- 
vertising sections of the country? Thus the lyrics of my 
number advertised Florida, but much more original. 

Since | think a song of this nature should originate in 
the State it advertises, should it not be published and broad- 
cast from that State? All of which leads me to the question. 
Could you advise me Ist, who would handle that end, (the 
publishing), and 2nd what steps should I take? perhaps you 
yourself are in a position to do all this. 

Hoping to hear favorably from you in the near future, 
I am, ; 

Very truly yours, 
Vu. L. O'SHEA, 
2803 Bowman Ave., 
McKeesport, Pa. 


P. S.: If recommendations are necessary, write a “per- 
sonal” to our president—M. E. Johnston, Pgh Musical So- 
ciety, 810 Penn Ave., Pgh. Pa. as my dad is a prominent 
member of the board there and would ride me to death.— 
thanks. 

| a 

The London Globe tells this story: ‘At a musical 
evening last week a singer was requested by an ex- 

tremely sedate looking individual to oblige with the 
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Japanese national anthem. It was explained to him 
by the serious one that the tune was the same as the 
British national anthem, and that all he had to do 
was to pronounce the Japanese words provided for 
him on a sheet of paper precisely as they were 
spelled. Accordingly up rose the willing warbler and 
burst out with the following lyric: 

O wa ta na syam, 

An a syam. 


“He was only pulled up by roars of delighted 
laughter from continuing the confession. There was 
no encore.” 

ere 

Prize compositions rarely are highly prized by the 
public. Cavalleria Rusticana is the great exception 
that proves the rule. Speaking of prize compositions 
in general recalls Hans von Biilow’s famous dictum: 
“Je Preiser etwas gekr6nt ist, desdo durcher fallt 
es.” The bon mot is untranslatable. 

eRe, 

A medical gentleman, writing in the Lancet, says 
that human beings keep their bodies covered too 
much and should give them more air. Would the 
medical gentleman have women garb themselves like 
Venus, and the men like Siegfried? The suggestion 
sounds chilly just now and should be made in the 
summer. 

2pm» 

Richard Strauss is having trouble with some of the 
European opera houses because of his (to them) 
exorbitant royalty demanded for his refurbished 
edition of Mozart’s Idomeneo. Strauss may no 
longer be an inspired composer but he appears to 
remain a resourceful business man. 

ere 

William H. Woodin, president of the American 
Car & Foundry Company, is a song writer in his 
spare moments. “He composes on a guitar,” says 
The New Yorker, “of which he has two dozen.” 
This is good news and should reassure those of us 
who are patiently holding on to our A. C. & F. 
shares and waiting for them to go up several oc 
taves on the stock ticker. 

eRe 

The latest scheme, and, incidentally, money-sav- 
ing device, is to use discs or records in radio broad- 
casts instead of the actual, living thing. If it 
proves feasible it will put many more thousands of 
players and singers out of jobs. But beware, ye 
frigid, coolly calculating corporations, music cannot 
and will not be permanently mechanized. 

eR ® 

Persons love to ask a musical editor, “Well, what’s 
new?” It makes the m. e. try to think what really is. 

mR ® 

J. P. F. writes: “I am doing my Christmas shop 
ping early, and I desire to get a little gift for you. 
However, I feel that I should select something that 
you really desire. Which would you prefer, a score 
of Parsifal, or a ukulele?” 

npme 

“Very few restaurants in Italy provide their pa 
trons with music,” reports “British,” most viciously, 
“and again the innate practical good sense of the 
Italians is proved, for how could the music be heard 
while they are eating their soup and spaghetti ?” 

zene 

There are said to be 10,700 pieces of wood, cloth 
and felt, and 1,180 feet of wire in a concert grand 
piano. No wonder some pianists play so carefully. 

ye ® 

Soon the music critics will be spending pleasant 
afternoons and evenings away from concerts, operas, 
and the like. 

eR RR 

“A Yorkshire farmer,” says the Author, Com 
poser and Playwright (London) “father of a fam 
ily, took his wife and children to the seaside. No 
sooner had they got seated in the train than he said 
‘Eh, I wish we had t’ pianner here.’ The wife 
asked: ‘Whatever for, pa? What do you want t’ 
pianner for?’ ‘Because,’ answered pa, ‘I’ve left rail- 
way tickets on it.’ ”’ 

Re, 

A New Yorker, Mr. Roeper, is reported in the 
daily news columns as operating a powerful Mack 
truck motor horn in his apartment, to offset the prac 
tising of his neighbor, a leather lunged tenor. The 
latter probably regards it as a claque 

nz Fe ® 

“Among those present at the Opera.” 
us would rather see a list of “among those not pres 
ent.” It would be instructive. 

eRe 


Some of 


Shakespeare wrote a silly line. He said that no 


man should be trusted who is without music in his 
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soul. Try to ask a modern merchant to trust you 
because you have music in yours. 
zm e 

Persons continue to cry at performances of Peter 
Ibbetson. And many of Deems Taylor’s composing 
colleagues are crying because they didn’t forestall 
him in seeing the possibilities of Du Maurier’s touch- 
ing story as material for a grand opera libretto. 

ne ®& 

Speaking of such matters, how in the world did the 
Metropolitan ever turn a cold shoulder on Berg’s 
Wozzek and allow the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company to preempt such a gruesomely arresting 
drama with the most powerful, characteristic, and 
eloquent music written for any lyrical play since 
Pelleas and Melisande? 

nn 

Last Monday was vocal bargain day. According 
to the advance concert list of the Sunday Herald 
Tribune, Judith Litante, soprano, programmed thirty- 
seven songs at her recital in Town Hall. I looked 
for some critic to write that “the audience was car- 
ried away,” etc. 

2 eR es 

This is a great season for Concertos Grossos. 

| a nd 

“Some phrases are better untranslated,” Clarence 
[uicas writes to this department, “as every student 
of the ancient classics knows. A prima donna, for 
instance, is delighted to read that she had an ‘ova- 
tion.’ and horror if the re- 
porters said that she was egged!” 

-xplanation, for those of us who are not Latinists : 


“ovate.” egg shaped ; 


But imagine her rage 
~¢ 


og “Ovum,” egg 
\nyway, in antique Rome, the definition of “ova 
a a secondary triumphal honor.” 

ry Fre PF 


‘ ‘“ 
11 was 


don’s leading theatrical critic alludes to a cur 
drama as a “thinkie A stage drama, of course, 
film play 
ry Fr 


1 


\ magazine has asked me to write an article about 
he effect of piano plaving on the nerves of children. 
way clear to accepting the offer, but 
screed would have been entitled, 
Piano Pounding Paralyzes Puny Pupils 

> Fr 


d not see my 


id I done so. the 


George Jessel and Edward Childs Carpenter have 
a new play called M. ¢ Need it be said 
Musicat Courter thanks the authors for 
compliment ? 

> Fr FR 


written 
that the 


delicate 


Festival next summer, 
the Austrian Government will issue a coin decorated 
Mozart. In America, our five cent 
a buffalo 


In honor of the Salzburg 


ith the head of 
NEC le irs the figure of 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 


A Scharwenka—Herbert Anecdote 

In his Memoirs, Xaver Scharwenka, famous pian- 
ist and composer (among others things, of the popu- 
lar Polish Dance), told the following story: During 
a ball he walked with his wife past the orchestra, 


which was playing a waltz by Eduard Strauss. Just 

is Scharwenka got opposite the orchestra one of 

the cellists played, as counterpoint to the waltz theme, 

the principal motive of Scharwenka’s piano concerto 

which he had played with the symphony orchestra 
few days before. 

Many years later, when Scharwenka was in New 
York on a visit, he told the story to friends by whom 
he was being entertained at the Liederkranz. One 
of those present spoke up and said: “I was the 
cellist.” 

It was Victor Herbert, who in the meantime also 


] ad become fa no 


Wagner 


or rather perhaps one should say 
annual, interest arises in the matter of Wagner, cut 
The Wagner Cycle as given under the 
direction of Bodanzky at the Metropolitan is alto- 
rether uncut. This seems to us a pity, not because 
the Wagner music is unworthy of a hearing, but sim- 
ly because of the physical, mental and emotional 
fatigue that is engendered by its length. The four 
or five hours required for the performance of these 
uncut masterpieces is simply too great for ordinary, 
average human endurance. The result is, though Mr. 
Bodanzky may not realize it, the unpopularization of 
Wagner and an injury to the verv that 
RBodanzky is known to espouse. He is so great a 
musician that it is a pity that he should allow his 
enthusiasm for the master of masters to lead him in 
the wrong direction 


or uncut 


cause 
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A Composer and His Famous Son 


In an English country town near the venerable 
University of Oxford was born a son to Richard 
Milton in 1563. This boy showed great aptitude 
for music, and early in his career was a local celeb- 
rity. In 1583, when the composer was twenty years 
old, the Polish prince, Albertus Alasco, visited 
Oxford and showed his admiration for young 
Milton’s skill by giving him a gold medal for an 
In Nomine in forty-part counterpoint, which was 
performed during the “learned recreations” at the 
university. 

England at that period was torn by the quarrels 
between Puritans and Papists. The composer, John 
Milton, and his father, Richard Milton, became 
estranged by differences of religious opinions. The 
father remained with the ancient Roman Catholic 
Church, and the son joined the new sect of Protestant 
Puritans. He removed to London, where he found 
employment as a scrivener, or music copyist in the 
days when printed music was very rare and costly. 

In 1600 he married Sarah Jeffrey and took up his 
abode in Bread Street, near the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, where his two sons were born. One became 
an eminent and wealthy judge, Christopher Milton. 


THE MONUMENT TO JOHN MILTON, POET, 
beside the chancel of St. Giles’ Church, where the com- 
poser, John Milton, and his immortal son are buried 
together. (Photographed for the Musicat Courter by 

Clarence Lucas, in May, 1930.) 


The second son was the other John Milton, the great- 
est poet in the English language after Shakespeare. 
He was born in 1608, and was familiar with music 
and musical instruments from his infancy. That is 
why his technical terms in music are correctly used. 
He could never have been guilty of Browning’s mud- 
dled jargon of technical mistakes when writing about 
music. His early Hymn on the Nativity, written 
at the age of twenty-one, is rich in musical terms, 
which are inwoven with references to the music of 
the spheres of the ancient poets and philosophers. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 


And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious time 

And let the base of Heav’n’s deep organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to th’ angelic symphony. 


John Milton, the composer, had written an early 
work in forty-fold counterpoint. But John Milton 
the poet limited his part writing to the number of 
the nine muses. At the age of twenty-three he wrote 
his stately ode about solemn music— 

That undisturbéd song of pure content 

\ye sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee, 

Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand choirs 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. .. . 


In every poem the poet shows that he is the son 
of the composer. If the composer had shown in his 
music that he was the father of the poet his name 
would not have been so utterly forgotten. His music 
was too learned and contrapuntal and devoid of that 


emotional appeal which his son the poet never lost, 
although his literary knowledge was vaster than his 
father’s musical science. Nevertheless, the composer 
and copyist was very much more successful than the 
poet in the acquisition of wealth. In 1632, having 
made a respectable fortune, he retired to the country 
town of Horton, leaving the poet in London, where 
he was known as a school master. When his wife, 
the mother of the poet, died in 1637, his son Chris- 
topher, the future judge, shared the home with him. 

But when he lost his fortune during the civil war 
between the forces of Oliver Cromwell and the royal 
army of King Charles, he returned to London a 
poor and broken man of eighty to spend the remain- 
ing four years of his life with his other son, the 
poet. The author of a book called The Journal of 
Mary Powell draws aside the curtain and affords the 
world a peep at the mighty poet without his pen and 
divested of his epic robes. Mary Powell was Mil- 
ton’s very young wife, and she is supposed to have 
written in 1646— 

Olde Mr. Milton sits at my right Hand and says Grace; 
and, though growing a little deaf, enters into alle the livelie 
Discourse at Table. He loves me to help him to the ten- 
derest, by Reason of his Losse of Teeth. My Husband car- 
eth not to sitt over the Wine; and hath noe sooner finished 
the Cheese and Pippins than he reverts to the Viol or Or- 
gan, and not onlie sings himself, but will make me sing too, 
though he sayth my voise is better than my Ear. Never 
was there such a tunefulle Spiritt. He alwaies tears himself 
away at laste, as with a kind of Violence, and returns to his 
300ks at six o’ the Clock. Meantime, his old Father dozes, 
and I sew at his Side. 

And when the old father dozed away into the final 
sleep, he was buried in the chancel of St. Giles’ 
Church at Cripplegate, outside the walls of London, 
His son, who could have written an Ode in Greek 
or a sonnet in Italian, as well as in English, com- 
posed a Latin poem of 120 lines in memory of his 
father: Ad Patrem. 

When Cromwell’s day was over and the Restora- 
tion put King Charles the Second on the throne, the 
poet was in danger of imprisonment, or even death; 
for he had been the Latin secretary to Cromwell. 
But he was pardoned by the king and parliament, 
though his brother, the judge, considered him the 
disgrace of the family. 

The courtiers and the public of the period pre- 
ferred the poetry of Drayton or of Cowley. The 
name of Drayton, in fact, was believed to add a 
splendor to Westminster Abbey. But when the 
poet Milton died in 1674, blind and almost in poverty 
at the age of sixty-six, he was buried outside the 
bounds of London, in the same grave with his father 
in the chancel of St. Giles’ Church in Cripplegate. He 
lies under 

the high embower’d roof 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voicéd choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear. ... 

After sixty years of political squabbling and oppo- 
sition, the restrictions were removed, and Westmin- 
ster Abbey was permitted to honor itself with a 
monument to Milton, the greatest son of a composer 
the world has ever known. C. Bs 
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In Memoriam: Heinrich Heine 


Heinrich Heine, German poet, journalist, author, 
politician, wit, died in abject misery and poverty, 
seventy-five years ago, February 17, 1856. French 
and German literary men met at his grave in Paris 
a few weeks ago, made speeches, laid flowers on his 
tomb, and departed, leaving the silence to be broken 
only by the rain which the February winds dashed 
against the monument. 

Heine went to Paris as a young man because he 
admired French freedom and the spirit of France in 
testing new ideas. But his health failed him and his 
bed became his ‘‘mattress prison,” as he called it. He 
grew bitter and morose as his paralysis progressed, 
though his wit and sarcasm never failed him. Short- 
ly before he died, the doctor asked him if he could 
“siffler” with his paralyzed lips. Siffler in French 
has the double meaning of whistle and hiss. “Alas, 
no,” gasped Heine; ‘‘not even a comedy of Scribe’s.” 

By his will he forbade his remains to be taken to 
Germany. He thought himself an eagle when at 
heart he was a nightingale. “Lay a sword on my 
coffin, for I was a brave soldier in the war of libera- 
tion of humanity. I have never attached any great 
value to poetical fame.” But the mayor of Dus- 
seldorf, and the literary admirers of Heine, came 
with flowers and panegyrics. The world long ago 
forgot Heine the fighter for freedom. Musicians 
think of him as the poetical companion of Schubert, 
Schumann, Liszt, and other composers. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 


ceived over the telephone. 
inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 


Anent Class Teaching Methods 


[ am a private teacher of piano, and have 
been advised to take up class teaching meth- 
ods. What is inal opinion of this?—H. M., 
Newark, N. 

Our opinion is that it must depend 
upon circumstances. It is not clear why 
you should give up private teaching and 
take up class methods if you have been 
successful as a private teacher. On the 
other hand, if you teach children, you 
may find that you can make a more 
secure income by teaching a number of 
children in classes at a proportionately 
smaller price. The income in this way 
will be more secure because if one of 
your pupils drops out, or is absent from 
a lesson, you will lose less at the low 
class price than you would at the high 
price for private lessons. Also, class 
lessons frequently have been found to 
bring an increased number of pupils, 
some of whom will drop out when they 
discover they have no talent and others 
of whom will take private lessons when 
they find their talent justifies it. There 
seems to be no reason why a teacher of 
children, or beginners, should not give 
class as well as private lessons. For ad- 
vanced pupils class lessons are out of 
the question. 

Side Branches in Music Essential 
Do you consider side branches essential to 

a musical education? I am studying violin, 
and am constantly being urged by my teach- 
er to take up all sorts of things which seem 
to have nothing to do with the violin.— 
D. A., Chicago, Ill. 

By all means, if you are studying to 
be a professional learn music thoroughly 
in all of its branches, whether they seem 
to have anything to do with violin play- 
ing or not. This does not mean that 
your particular study shall be neglected, 
but that a certain amount of time out- 
side of practise hours should be devoted 
to harmony, theory, piano, musical liter- 
ature, score reading, arranging, etc., etc. 
You will find that knowledge of these 
things in the end will greatly improve 
your violin playing. 

The Importance of “High Notes” 

There has been much written in the Mu- 
sIcAL CourIER about the voices of artists, 
and stress seems to be laid on the high notes 
some sopranos are able to sing. Please let 
me know if high notes are important, and 
how high the highest sopranos go.—E. F., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

High voices have been known to go 
two octaves above the ordinary soprano 
range, and such high notes would cer- 
tainly appear to exercise a compelling 
appeal upon the public, though this writ- 
er does not understand why. One of the 
most famous of high voices was that of 
Agujari, and there have of course been 
numerous other voices in the past that 
commanded an exceedingly wide range. 
It is well to remember that unless such 
high notes are natural, the voice is lia- 
ble to be injured through any attempt to 
acquire them by force. 


Who the “Local Managers” Are 


your columns the 
Will you please 
“local manager” ? 


I see frequently in 
phrase “local manager.” 
tell me what is meant by a 

S. E., Bronx, N. 

The local managers are those who 
conduct business outside of New York, 
or some of the other larger cities in 
America, and whose business consists in 
engaging artists for concerts in their 
community or district. The local man- 
ager has never had an easy time of it, 
owing to the fickleness of the public and 
the too frequent demand for sensation 
rather than art. Concert series, man- 
aged from various central points, are 
now being substituted for old style local 
managerial enterprises, although some 
local managers are still very thriving 
and successful, thanks to their business 
sense, honesty and integrity. 

A Second Recital Not Necessary 

One of my pupils recently gave an un- 
usually successful recital in New York, his 
audience and the critics uniting in declaring 
him an artist of the finest calibre. The 
question now is, should he give another re- 
cital this season, or would it be the better 
part of wisdom to let well enough alone and 


Readers therefore are requested not to phone but to send their 
Letters of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


not risk adverse press notices for his second 
appearance?—T. N., Portland, Me. 

In the case of your pupil it would not 
be dangerous for him to give another 
recital, but it would be a useless expense. 
The next thing for him to do is to pro- 
vide himself with a first class manager. 

Not Necessary to Go Abroad 

I am a young music student, and friends of 
mine are urging me to go abroad for study 
and offer me financial support if I do so. 
They seem to feel that it is not worth while 
to give me financial support unless I go to 
Europe. What would you advise?—S. K 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Well, of course, the cynical view of 
the case is that if you cannot get the 
money any other way you might as well 
take it and go abroad to oblige your 
friends. Your friends, however, if you 
will excuse us for saying so, must be 


extremely ignorant of conditions. There 
is far superior teaching in America to- 
day than there is in Europe. Unless you 
have some particular teacher in view, 
there seems to be no reason why you 
should go to Europe for study. 
When an Opera is Not an Opera 
Can you tell me very briefly just what an 
opera is, and in what way the operas of 
Richard Wagner differ from those of earlier 
composers ?-—K Milwaukee, Wis. 
Broadly speaking, an opera is any 
drama with music, but many people will 
disagree with this definition. As for 
the operas of Wagner, when they were 
first written and performed, opera re- 
viewers said they were not operas be- 
cause they did not have coloratura arias. 
Medera music reviewers say that the 
operas that have coloratura arias are 
not operas, but they also say that the 
operas of Richard Wagner are not 
operas, so where are we? 
Yes 
[ have heard it rumored that Deems Tay- 
lor’s latest moma is to be given in Europe. 
Is this a fact? L., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Yes. 





I SEE 


Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier gave a musicale 
on February 14 in honor of Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff continues his success in 
California, and will again hold summer 
classes in various cities on the Coast. 
Music Teachers’ Benefit Concert is 
planned for April 19 at the Erlanger 
Theater. 

The New York School of Music and 
recently gave their 764th concert. 

Franklyn MacAfee i : giving daily organ re- 
citals preceding Lenten services at Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, New Rochelle. 

English, German, French and Italian songs 
and arias made up the program sung 
by ten Gescheidt pupils in a studio re- 
cital. 

Jacques Pillois gave lecture-recitals in both 

French and English at Oberlin College 

and Cleveland, Ohio. 

concert series at the David Mannes 

Music School was concluded with a pro- 

gram by the Stradivarius Quartet. 

The Eastman School summer session will be 
held from June 24 to July 29. 

Felix Weingartner will conduct some of the 
performances at the Mozart Festival in 
Basle. 

Josephine Forsyth’s musical setting of The 
Lord’s Prayer was given by the New 
York Chamber Music Society. 

Tetrazzini is considering a tour of America 
next season. 

Mascagni’s Iris was revived at the Metro- 
politan on March 6. 

Richard Czerwonky triumphed as violin so- 
loist, composer and conductor with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Charles Kullman, tenor, artist- mee of 
Francis Rogers at the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School, recently sang a leading role 
at the Berlin State Opera. 


Arts 


The 


THAT 


Princess Leila Bederkhan will give her sec- 
ond dance recital at the Booth Theater 
on Wednesday evening, March 18. She 
is scheduled for one in Chicago on the 
25th, and another in Detroit, April 8. 

Viola Philo is scoring great success on tour 
with the Roxy Gang. 

Emil Velazco’s new jazz piano 
Kaleidoscope, will be played by 
Manhattan Symphony on March 

Louis Persinger will give a violin recital in 
Columbus, Ohio, on March 18. 

Ralph Angell jumped into an emergency re- 
cently and conducted the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra. 

Arnold Schoenberg is working on an opera 
called Aaron and Moses. 
Arthur Hartmann has entirely 
from his recent illness. 

1931 is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Albert Niemann, great Wag- 
nerian tenor. 

Munich’s annual Operatic Festival 
held from July 18 to August 19. 

Bucharoff’s The Modern Pianist’s Text 
Book is highly recommended by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman. 

Alfred Cortot recently gave 
in Berlin since the war. 

ax - ‘fitzner has completed his new opera, 

> Heart. 

Estelle "Liebling will give a lecture course 

for students and teachers from July 13 

to August 1. 

Shawn recently completed a tour of 

fifty-two concerts in two months. 

Eugene has said farewell to 
Rochester as the official conductor of 
the Rochester Philharmonic. 

Beatrice Harrison is returning to England 
after a successful American tour. 

Edgar Istel’s comic opera was acclaimed in 
Duisburg. 


concerto, 


the 


recovered 


will be 


his first recital 


Ted 


Goossens 


Accord and Discord 


Among MusicaL Courier Readers 


Artists of Yesterday 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 4, 
Musical Courier: 


1931 
Editor, 

Each 
music 


star of the 
the older critics 


season, when a new 
world manifests itself, 
turn back to the glories of other days in 
their comparisons, and the younger critics 
do not seem to be alarmed one way or the 
other. The passing last week of Dame Nel- 
lie Melba turned our thoughts to the more 
romantic days of the opera in our country 
and other countries. New artists come, but 
where is the poise, the finesse, the elusive- 
ness, the gentility which the old artists’ 
names conjure in our thoughts. 

“ames, Sembrich, Nordica, Melba, Patti, 
Gerster—each one a veritable queen of her 
art. Perhaps we love them because we 
knew them before the days when it was 
quite the thing to sign one’s name to yeast 
ads and cigarette ads, and cold creams. They 
lived in a secluded world of beauty, and 
they were big enough to be kind and con- 
siderate. 

In looking through the lists of our present 
day singers, one finds that they are generally 
a strange lot. Only two names seem to sug- 
gest the greatness of the great ones—Pon- 
selle and Bori. One for majestic stature, 
her phenomenal voice, and her great acting ; 
the other for her genuineness, her inherent 
grace, her kindness to her fellow singers, 
and the fragility and loveliness of her voice. 

I enjoy many of the other singers, but to 
me, these two are the quintessence of the 
art of singing. 

Very truly yours, 

RayMOND LA 


A “Happy Blend of Wit and 
Wisdom” 


Portland, 
Musical Courier: 
Your Variations—God 
happy blend of Wit and Wisdom, and in 
the February 14 edition you outdid your- 
self. The first three paragraphs should be 
framed by every piano player and should be 
read aloud eve ry morning before the regular 
finger stretchers. The sentence beginning 
“His system” should be rendered slowly 
and with particularly clear enunciation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lucien E. 


URENT. 


Ore., February 25, 1931 


Editor, 
bless them—are a 


BECKER. 


An All-American Program at Bad 
Nauheim 
New York, 

Musical Courier: 


March 4, 1931 
Editor, 


It might perhaps interest you that the city 
and famous health-resort, Bad Nauheim in 
Germany will devote one of its symphony 
concerts next July entirely to American 
music. The program, conducted by General- 
musikdirektor a Bongartz, will con- 
sist of Deems Taylor’s Through the Look- 
ing Glass, Ernest Bloch’s America and John 
Powell’s Rhapsodie Negre, the piano solo 
part of which I am engaged to play. 

Lonny Epstein. 
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the late-departed Jaz. 


z-king, takes heaven by storm! 
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John Heath in Spain and Bayreuth 


> ° 
Spanish 
John Heath wa 
aking ready for his 
‘r quarters by the 
interviewer 


packing up his music and 
yearly migration to 
Mediterranean when 
him at his roomy 
attractive studio in Paris. He was in 
lid health, but the cloudy skies of the 
and almost three months of studio life 
removed the greater part of the sun- 
acquired during his sum- 


called on 


spl 
city 
have 
burn the pianis 
mer in 
drov 1y own car leisurely through 
és ( “stopping very often to 
ear the gypsies dancing to their 
music. At night I went to 
ills and the cabarets to hear 
interpreted by Spaniards. 
y, most of the so-called Span- 
hear in France are very dif- 
from the dat Spam. I did not 
neglect my piano altogether. In every town 
that I passed through I went to a music 
dealer and asked to see Spanish music. Then 
I would arrange for an hour’s practice on 
any kind of available piano. And, believe 
some of pianos were beyond the 
wers of the ablest critic. Still, 


t had 


ferent ices ol 


those 
riptive p< 


Music and Sarasate— 


Siegfried Wagner’s Funeral 


the keys went up and down,—some of them, 
which was something to be thankful for. 

“I went out of my way,—if my ramble 
could be called a way,—to visit the ancient 
town of Pampeluna, and while my car 
bumped over the occasional rough places in 
the Spanish roads, I tried to pronounce the 
name of the old Roman emperor Pompey 
and develop it into the modern Pampeluna. 
it is more difficult to twist Caesar Augustus 
into Saragossa. 3ut the Spaniards have 
de Ne SO. 

“My interest in Pampeluna was centered 
in the Sarasate museum. His native town is 
very — of the famous violinist, and has 
made a collection of the jewels and other 
gifts alte royal friends of the musician. 
The collectors hope some day to get pos- 
session of Sarasate’s Stradivarius which is 
here in Paris. Naturally, I spent much time 
in Barcelona. 

But the memorable event of the whole 
summer was the funeral of Siegfried Wagner 
in Bayreuth. I happened to reach the town 
in the nick of time. It is unnecessary now 
to describe again the ceremonies which were 

















Der Berlin, Jan. 13, 1931: 


Tag, 
rl linist Richard Czerwonky 


if vit 
Joachim Concerto 


Berliner 
\ violinist of solid musical taste 
Hungarian Concerto of Joachim 
with a wealth of melody 

Taegliche Rundschau, Berlin, Jan. 10, 
The violinist whose playing 
awarded the warmest approval 


Taegliche Rundschau, Berlin, 





jubilee concert with the 
Dr. Kunwald in the Sing 
just too fascinatingly. The 
lifficulties and therefore 
technical knowledg« 
proven by the first performance 
the artist himself brought cas 1 
I with a melodious theme 

various modulat 

and of deep musical value 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, 
He is without a Ae vubt 


akademie 
great 


eLINS 


ments in 


] liminished his sureness 
by Je im eee in memory of 
/ layed a concerto 
} wledge of the violin and 
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Berliner Morgenpost, Jan. 14, 1931: 
With remarkable 
and then enjoyed an unusually 


Muzikzeitung, Berlin, Jan. 


1llgemeine 
he artist was absolute 


Ta age voblatt, Jan. 


d besides the 


Berliner 
iin Ce 
virtuoso’ 


f his own that did him 


RICHARD CZERWONKY 


TRIUMPHS AS SOLOIST AND COMPOSER 
With BERLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


is a distinguished virtuoso for whom tech- 
al difficulties do not exist at all. 
earned for him wildly enthusiastic approval and his own 
Concerto (first performance) contains much beauty. 
Morgenzeitung, Berlin, Jan. 11, 1931: 

and thorough interpretation. 
and his 


1931: 


musically 


Jan. 13, 1931: 

That he is one of the most prominent artists of his vocation he proved in his 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
He played Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto 
strength of 
Czerwonky gave 
That Czerwonky is also a good composer was 
of his violin concerto in D major, which 
for its christening. 
which 
ions. The 


January 16, 
a violinist of the first an and his years of playing 
and elasticity. 

his master ) 
of his own which naturally is written with a thorough 
which was especially original in the last move- 


mastery he played first 
enthusi 


master ot 
e, his smooth 
ghest standard, a remarkably well balanced expressive 
I utstanding 


micerto of 
nowledg 
great honor 


The tonal beauty of his playing in the 


Noble, the 


own concerto in D major, filled 


and technically is of the greatest was 


this concerto lies in its technical 
us the highest test of his eminently 


A refreshing work that 
spins its way thru the three move- 
second movement is the most beautiful 


1931: 


Besides the violin concerto 
and the one by Mendelssohn 


Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto 
astic acceptance of his own Concerto. 
1931: 

he tremendously difficult Joachim Con- 

bowing and enormous left hand technic, 

artistic performance. 

Joachim and Mendelssohn with the 

and the ripeness of a master of music, 

as a composer 





Returns to Bush 


Conservatory, Chicago, June 1, 
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reported in all the newspapers. 
But I saw no references to the 
countless window decorations of 
white and purple petunias. The 
color made the streets very gay. 
I managed to get into the theater 
for the magnificent memorial 
concert. Siegfried Wagner was 
not buried with his parents, but 
was interred in the cemetery on 
the other side of the town. When 
you enter the main gateway and 
go towards the chapel, the grave 
of Siegfried is on your right 
hand. On the left side of the 
roadway is the grave of Hans 
Richter, and a little nearer the 
chapel, but still on the left, is 
the grave of Liszt.” 

In answer to the interviewer's 
juery about his concert work, 
John Heath dismissed the subject with a 
wave of his hand. “I gave a recital in 
London at the Aeolian Hall, and played 
for the Arts’ Club. But what I remember 





JOHN HE. 


March 14, 1931 


{TH IN HIS PARIS STUDIO 


best of the year’s experience are the funeral 
ceremonies of Siegfried Wagner, and the 
great admiration for the music of Granados 
which I developed in Spain.” ote 





Garrigue Pupil Successful 


Norma Richter, soprano, artist- ‘pupil of 
Esperanza Garrigue, has met with con- 
sistent success since her operatic debut in 
Milan last May. Since that time Miss Rich- 
ter has sung leading roles in Florence, Pa- 
dua, Bologna and elsewhere. A _ Bologna 
newspaper calls Miss Richter “outstanding 
among lyric singers.” The reviewer con- 


NORMA RICHTER 

tinues, “Her voice is beautiful throughout 
the entire scale. Exquisite artistic tempera- 
ment, profound musical culture, are the ele- 
ments that make her one of the dramatic 
sopranos greatly appreciated by the most 
exacting public and by the most severe 
critics.” 

Miss Richter’s repertoire includes: 
Andrea Chenier, Trovatore, Tosca, Mefis- 
tofele, Otello, La Forza del Destino, Bo- 
heme, Manon Lescaut, Butterfly, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Lohengrin, Manon (Massenet) 
and Iris. 


WV. oF, 


Aida, 


School of Music and Arts 
Concert 

The Music and Arts Room, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, was crowded at the February 26 
Pupils’ concert of the New York School of 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, direc- 
tor. The general interest and enthusiasm of 
listeners made this a notable affair. A score 
of piano, vocal and violin numbers kept, in- 
terest throughout. The young women sing- 
ers were: Margaret Noonan, Marion Mc- 


Lillian Silverstein, 
Wolff, and Louise 
the young men included Andrea 
Maurice Ohre, Harry Steiner and 
McManus. Pianists were: Louise 
Haas, Charlotte Trystman, Ethel Mosko- 
witz, and Irwin Goldberg, while violinists 
included Arthur Lofgren, Dorothy Reber 
and Andrew Galos. 

The excellent style of the singers, with 
evident thorough preparation, and the bril- 
lant performances of pianists and violinists, 
conduced to create and continue the eve 
ning’s enthusiasm. Sarah Knight was the 
accompanist. 

Weekly Thursday 
given at the school. 


Elizabeth 
Stenstrom, Ruth 


Keon, 
Karin 
Haas; 
Bianchi, 
James 


Fey, 


evening concerts are 


Estelle Liebling Studio Items 
Wieder, contralto, has been en- 
gaged for concert appearances in Berlin, 
Vienna, London and Stockholm and will sail 
for Europe on March 29. ecg Luc- 
chese, coloratura soprano, sang Gilda in 
Rigoletto with enormous success with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. on February 
5. Nina Gordani and Florence Leffert, so- 
pranos, gave their recitals on February 22 
and 26, respectively. 

The following artists appeared at the 
Pleiades Club on February 15: Paul Cadieux, 
Charles Cottrell, Mary Craig, Mae Haft, 
Pearl Headford, Florence Leffert, Wilma 
Miller, Florence Misgen, Patricia O’Connell, 
3etty Poulus, Sue Read, Maude Runyon, 
Frances Sebel and Georgia Standing. 

Dorothy May and Lillian Moore, sopranos, 
have been engaged by Milton Aborn for a 
six weeks’ run of Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas in Newark. Flora Bell, Rutha Dyal 
and Anne Meyer were the soloists over Sta- 
tion WHAP on February 14, 21 and 28, re- 
spectively, on the Federation Hour. Dorothy 
May, coloratura soprano, was the soloist on 
February 6 over Station WOV, the Hadas- 
sah Hour, and on February 9 was the solo- 
ist at the Hotel Biltmore at a benefit held 
for the Home for Crippled Children. 

Pearl Dorini, soprano, was the soloist on 
February 15 at a benefit given by the Junior 
Federation. Claire Saxon, soprano, was the 
soloist on February 4 at a luncheon for the 
directors and trustees of the Home of the 
Daughters of Jacob. Maude Runyon, mezzo- 
soprano, and Paul Cadieux, tenor, were 
the soloists at a benefit given for the Hos- 
pital for Joint Diseases on March 5. Mary 
Craig, soprano, has been re-engaged to ap- 
pear at the Westfield Glee Club as soloist on 
April 29. 

All of these artists are 
Liebling studio. 


Gertrude 


from the Estelle 


Dumesnil Arrives 


Maurice Dumesnil, the French pianist, 
arrived in New York last week and left al- 
most immediately for the West, where he 
will be heard in a number of important cities. 
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AUSTRO-AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Mondsee, Salzkammergut, Austria 


Eight weeks’ study 
and mountain meet. 


Address: 











with world-famed Masters. 
Roth Quartette in Castle Mondsee, and at the Salzburg Festival. 


KATHERINE B. 
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Attendance at the Historic Chamber-Music Festivals given by 
A vacation in an ideal Austrian setting where lake 
Five weeks travel visiting the European shrines of music before and after the session at Mondsee. 
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Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 

The rest of the cast was on the same level 
of excellence. Martinelli, as Don Alvaro, 
fairly surpassed himself. In excellent voice, 
he filled the role with obvious understanding. 
Mario Basiola, Ina Bourskaya, Ezio Pinza, 
MacPherson, Gandolfi, Falco, Picco, Paltri- 
nieri and Ananian also appeared. 

No report could be complete without men- 
tion of the gorgeous stage settings or the at- 
tractive ballet arrangements of Rosina Galli, 
as well as the excellent work of the chorus. 
Mr. Serafin conducted. 

Sapko, Marcu 5 

The Thursday evening audiénce heard a 
repetition of Sadko, with practically the 
same cast as before headed by Edward 
Johnson and Editha Fleischer. The one ex- 
ception was Fania Petrova, who sang the 
role of Niejata in place of Gladys Swarth- 
out. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

SIEGFRIED, MARCH 6 (MATINEE) 

As the fifth item of the Wagner Cycle 
Siegfried was given on Friday afternoon, 
conducted, as usual, by Bodanzky, and not 
any too well conducted at that. Bodanzky 
was certainly not in his best form on this 
occasion. Perhaps this was partly due to 
differences of opinion between his tempi and 
those of Lauritz Melchior, who sang Sieg- 
fried. Melchior was frequently a little ahead 
of Bodanzky. Which was right, the gods 
must decide, though, of course, neither was 
right since in a case of the kind one should 
give way to the other. Melchior on the 
other hand was a personable Siegfried and 
sang excellently. 

George Meader was the Mime, a role in 
which he has never been surpassed, but for 
some reason unknown to this writer he and 
Gustav Schuetzendorf, the Alberich, did not 
become on this occasion as amusingly ex- 
cited as they generally do in their enter- 
taining scene sung in the second act. 

Friedrich Schorr was the Wanderer, and 
in this role altogether magnificent. Wag- 
ner himself could scarcely have imagined a 
better casting of the part. Schorr’s power- 
ful, sonorous and yet velvety voice was 
deeply impressive in the majestic music 
which he has to sing. The Fafner of Sieg- 
fried Tappolet was rather rough and did not 
give the pathos to the music of the dying 
Fafner which is intended. 

Maria Ranzow was a newcomer in the 
role of Erda, appearing in New York for 
the first time, having been prevented by a 
cold from making her debut in Tristan on 
Monday. Only her voice could be judged 
in the role of Erda, but this proved to be 
of beautiful quality and of considerable 
power. She sang the music with much 
musicianship, and established the validity of 
the claims made for her by advance press 
agents. The Bruennhilde was Gertrude 
Kappel, whose impersonation of the part was 
adequate, and Editha Fleischer sang the 
Forest Bird music not all too sweetly. 

Iris, MARCH 6 (EVENING) 
(See story on page 5) 
Die MEISTERSINGER, MAarcH 7 (MATINEE) 

Wagner’s Meistersinger held the boards 
at the Saturday matinee. The cast included: 
Eva, Editha Fleischer; Magdalena, Marion 
Telva; Walther, Rudolf Laubenthal; Hans 
Sachs, Michael Bohnen; Beckmesser, Gustav 
Schuetzendorf; Pogner, Siegfried Tappolet;: 
David, George Meader ; and other parts sung 
by. Arnold Gabor, Hans Clements, Marck 
Windheim, Max Altglass, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, 
James Wolfe and Joseph Macpherson. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. 

This performance, the season’s fourth for 
Die Meistersinger, found the protagonists 
all at their best. Mmes. Fleischer and Telva 
gratified eye and ear in their roles. “Mr. 
Laubenthal, in excellent voice, made a ro- 
mantic and manly Walther. Mr. Schuetzen- 
dorf brought his notable gift of comedy to 
the part of the grotesque villain of the piece, 
and Michael Bohnen gave his usual fine 
portrayal of the benevolent cobbler. 

Romeo Et JuLrerre, Marcu 7 

The Saturday evening performance was 
Romeo and Juliet, with Lucrezia Bori and 
Armand Tokatyan in the title roles. In 
unusually good voice, both offered much to 
delight the large audience. Others partici- 
pating in the opera were Giuseppe de Luca, 
Adamo Didur, Gladys Swarthout, Leon 
Rothier, with Mr. Hasselmans conducting. 


Russian Opera at Mecca Temple 

Russian operas were offered March 6 and 
7, at Mecca Temple, New York, by a group 
of Russians formerly connected with the 
Imperial Opera of Petrograd and Moscow. 
Michael Feveisky is musical director and 
Max Panteleieff, artistic director of this 
company. Boris Goudounoff was given 
March 6, and March 7, brought the New 
York premier of Khovanchina. 


Louis Persinger to Play in 
Columbus 


The Barbizon Concert Series, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will present Louis Persinger 
in a violin recital at Memorial Hall, Co- 


MUSICAL 


lumbus, on Wednesday evening, March 18. 
The violinist will be heard in a program 
consisting of the Vitale Ciaccona, Mozart's 
A major concerto, the Saint- Saéns_ con- 
certo in B minor, and a group of pieces by 
Cottenet, Barthélemy-Persinger and Sme- 
tana. ' 


Grace Leslie Pupil Pleases 


Sylvia Katz, a young soprano and pupil 
of Grace Leslie, was heard in her first re- 
cital at the latter’s studio on Sunday after- 
noon, March 1, before an audience of about 


SYLVIA KATZ 
Pupil of Grace Leslie 


seventy-five persons. Miss Katz, from the 
first group by Handel, gave indication of a 
promising talent. She has a soprano voice 
of lovely quality, pure and of considerable 
resonance, and has been well schooled. One 
noted her poise and charming stage pres- 
ence, she giving the impression of having 
sung more frequently. Her varied program 
was nicely sung and she was cordially re- 
ceived by the audience. Catherine Widman 
furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 


Pilar-Morin in L’Enfant Prodigue 
An affair given at Pilar-Morin’s Studio 
of the Theater is always certain to draw 
not only a large but also a distinguished audi- 
ence. he announcement that this noted 
artist would appear in excerpts from the 
silent drama, L’Enfant Prodigue, on the 
evenings of March 6 and 8, created so much 
interest that both evenings resulted in ca- 
pacity audiences who gave her an ovation. 

Pilar-Morin toured the country some years 
ago in this vehicle, the book of which is by 
Michel Carre and the music by Andre 
Wormser. Her success was instantaneous. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that both 
audiences found much in her silent por- 
trayal to charm and attract them. 

First she narrated in her original way 
the story of L’Enfant Prodigue, accompanied 
by excerpts from the score beautifully played 
by Isabel Sprigg, the official accompanist 
of the Studio of the Theater. This was to 
show the expressions of thoughts and words 
which are mentally spoken or hummed to 
music during the entire acting of the silent 
drama. Following that, Pilar-Morin and 
her company, consisting of Tanja Lubov as 
the Little French Laundress and Lillian 
Valle as a pert French maid, acted some 
of the most important scenes. 

The exquisite art of Pilar-Morin was un- 
folded by her in a simple manner, and as 
one sat through the acts he knew why she 
has turned out so many opera singers who 
can really say something in action, as well 


COURIER 


as in voice. In their gestures and facial 
play one noticed a spontaneity and life that 
were impressive. At the conclusion of the 
first act, and on her appearance, Pilar-Mo- 
rin was given an ovation. 

The first half of the program consisted of 
shorter dramatic interpretations by Pilar- 
Morin, and operatic and lyric moments 
sung by Mildred Leder, Henry Doerr, Lil- 
lian Valle, Rietta Duval and a Miss Court- 
ney, appearing on Broadway. Their voices 
showed careful training, and their inter- 
pretations revealed style and good taste. 
In a word, each evening proved another 
triumph for Pilar-Morin. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Installs Phi Eta 
Chapter 


Mu Phi Epsilon, national honorary musi- 
cal sorority, recently installed Phi Eta chap- 
ter at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 


29 


Mich., 
music students 
thy Paton, national 
jorie Gallagher Kenney, 
advisor, were the installing officers. The 
ceremonies were witnessed by patronesses 
and many prominent faculty members. Doris 
Posthumus is the local president. Dean 
Lewis Richards, of the music department, is 
well known as a pianist and harpsichordist. 
—a —_ — 


with a membership of twenty honor 
and faculty members Do ro 
treasurer, and Mar- 
national musicai 


Miura in Italy 

Tamaki Miura, who was ill in Italy from 
May 1 to September 1 last, has been singing 
there since her recovery. From November 
to January 4 last she toured twenty cities 
with her own company with much success. 
January 11 Mme. Miura sang at the Teatro 
Puccini, Milan, and she had nine perform 
ances during the season at the Carcano, 
given for the musicians and chorus. The 
Japanese singer may tour Japan this spring 
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MUSICAL 
TED SHAWN SAILS FOR GERMANY 


American Dancer to Tour Large Cities in Orpheus—A Re- 
Engagement From Last Year—Will Probably Do Daniel 
and Babylon—Recently Completed Tour of Fifty-Two 

Concerts in Two Months—Growth of Dance Public 


blew the MusiIcaL 
around the corner of 
59th Street! The 
Ted Shawn before 
> 


The 
( OURIER 
the St. 


torical period in the 
enough, New 
where the critics 
most prejudiced. 
Europa, Mr. Shawn, during his career, has had 
and per- many obstacles to combat, the chief one be- 
ing something to the effect that male dancers 
are not virile he-men. Anyone who has seen 
Ted Shawn and his male pupils, realize the 
strength and power of their work. 

Germany also realized this fact last year. 
Various dance groups appearing in the 
week’s Congress in Munich selected Ted 
Shawn, an American, to do Orpheus. They 
had searched over Europe for such a male 
dancer without The story is now 
well known how thirty dancers got together 


wind literally 
representative 
Moritz Hotel on 
mission was toy,interview 
he sailed on ies h 4, on the 
to fulfill engagements in Germany 
haps elsewhere 

Mr 
doors 


American dance? 


dance. Sut strangely 
York City seems the one place 
are least interested and 


proved as breezy as the out 
chilly The handsome 
had just paid a flying visit 
to Denishawn, on the outskirts of Van 
Courtland Park, where Miss Ruth and he 
conduct their school. In the course of 
conversation Mr. Shawn disclosed, with en- 
thusiasm, the fact that he and some of the 
Denishawn Girls had just completed a tour 
of fifty-two concerts in a little over two 
months’ time. They danced through New with a communistic feeling and were willing 
England, across New York State, played in to become an ensemble. Their Orpheus 
Chicago and Detroit, in Wisconsin, Michi proved a big thing. When these German 
gan, Minnesota, down through Iowa, Ne- dancers offered Mr. Shawn the role, at first 
braska, Kansas, Mississippi, Texas and he demurred. Off to Spain he went for the 
Georgia, then up the Atlantic Coast. Easter holidays 3ut the idea interested 
Business was excellent, and in one city, the him and es pecially the experience of working 
Denishawns did more evening than with some of the foremost dancers of Ger- 
Mrs. Fiske did in three. This Mr. Shawn many. What would the reaction be? Final- 
explained as probably being due to the fact ly he went back to Munich and agreed to 
that is the only attraction of which join them. Given the score and scenario, 
there is no mechanical reproduction. he set about creating his Orpheus . . . quite 
Everywhere Mr. Shawn found a surpris alone. 
, but gradual, growth in the dance pub To be sure, I 
Doing pioneer work for seventeen formances of Orpheus; one back in the 
played towns where there Greek Theater in Berkeley, Cal.; in a pag 
hools and where the only  eant with Ruth St. Denis, and the other to 
ite were: “They had _ the Liszt tone poem in the Hollywood Bowl 
ad ane feet, they had bare and at the New York Lewisohn Stadium. 
hree sizes of type. Mr. Shawn’s appearance with the Munich 
have dancing Dance Congress at first met with something 
intelligent re of a cold reception. Critics asked: “Why an 
critics can discourse on the American for Orpheus?” The role was diffi- 
programs instead of making cult. It meant dancing against two masses. 
One might say, therefore, his prejudice was overcome, how- 
has lived through a his ever, perhaps because Shawn showed 


Shawn 
but not as 


success. 


and 


in one 


theirs 


1e had given two previous per- 


sane town 


liences—an 


soon 
Ted 
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no star airs and was only one of his thirty 
fellow workers. At the terrific rehearsals 
he spared no efforts. Sometimes a phrase 
of sixteen measures would be gone over 
perhaps two hundred times. The part of 
Orpheus was a strenuous one, and Mr. 
Shawn in reflecting on these days, said that 
the massed ensemble literally threw him 
about the stage like a bag of meal and at 
times nearly pulled his arms out of the arm 
pits. 3ut the result of this production 
proved that the dance as a universal lan- 
guage rose above nationality. When the 
American departed from Munich he certainly 
left at least thirty real friends behind him. 

Last December he signed a contract to 
return this year to repeat Orpheus on a 
tour of the larger cities of Germany. As 
the main feature only takes about an hour’s 
time, Mr. Shawn will give a solo group of 
four numbers based on the American folk 
music, a whirling dance (created before 
Mary Wigman’s own version was seen here) 
and a new feature, The Divine Idiot. These 
he will do to the accompaniment of his own 
pianist who goes with him abroad. The 
Orpheus will be with orchestral background. 
The tour opens in Berlin on March 22 and 
will extend into the spring. 

Mr. Shawn is tremendously interested in 
group work of this kind, which, if properly 
financed and booked, should have unlimited 
success. A new creation is being considered, 
according to Mr. Shawn; this is Daniel and 
3abylon, entailing the problems of Daniel 
as a youth, innocent and weak, in the city 
of corruption, and his growth and his mas- 
tery of the powers of Babylon. If plans 
materialize, two productions of this will 
probably take place in June. 

After that, Ted Shawn will return to 
New York for the summer course at Deni- 
shawn, which he conducts with Miss Ruth, 
as Ruth St. Denis is known. Mr. Shawn 
and his company will again tour this coun- 
try in January, February and March of 
next year. 

When Ted Shawn started his solos, 
persons predicted it just could not be 
No man could win success alone. 
Kreutzberg had his partner, Georgi! But 
Mr. Shawn has proven differently; his en- 
gagements point to that.. The recent tour 
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done. 
Even 
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of Mr. Shawn and the Denishawn girls was 
not only a financial success, but at the end 
of the engagements “Papa Denishawn,” as 
he has always been called by the pupils of 
both Miss Ruth and his own, was told that 
they had a really good time. And they did! 
All the Denishawn exponents seem to ab- 
sorb that happy something, along with a 
certain aristocracy, without being a 


Goossens Conducts Farewell 
Concert in Rochester 


Popular Conductor Presented With 
Gifts at His Last Appearance 
With Rochester Symphony 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Eugene Goossens said 
farewell to Rochester as the official conduc- 
tor of the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, on February 27, after eight years of 
constant association with the musical life 
of the city. It was an occasion to remem- 
ber. The Eastman Theater was filled by a 
large, dressy and demonstrative audience. 
The orchestra played one of its finest con- 
certs. Mr. Goossens conducted with a vigor 
that brought him to the edge of exhaustion. 

As the concert ended and the audience, 
standing, applauded incessantly, Mr. Goos- 
sens returned to the platform and there 
was presented three gifts. One was a gold 
watch from members of the orchestra, pre- 
sented through Gustave Tinlot, concert- 
master ; the second was a chain to match the 
watch, presented by Harold Giei.son on be- 
half of the soloists who have appeared with 
the orchestra; and the third was a set of 
cuff links and studs presented by LeRoy 
Snyder on behalf of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association, of whose orchestra com- 
mittee he is chairman. 

Mr. Goossens, evidently deeply moved, re- 
sponded at some length, expressing his deep 
affection for Rochester and the orchestra, 
an affection which he said cannot be termi- 
nated by his acceptance of the conductorship 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, to 
which he goes next year. He urged con- 
tinued support of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic, which in eight seasons he said has 
become in all truth one of the major sym- 
phonic orchestras of the country. 

Just before these ceremonies, 
tra played a fanfare arranged by Paul 
White, assistant conductor of the orchestra, 
from a theme in Mr. Goossens’ opera, Judith. 
Mr. White, who plays a first violin in the 
orchestra, took the baton for this himself. 

The program selected by Mr. Goossens 
for his final concert opened with the Der 
Freischutz overture. Then followed the 
3rahms Fourth Symphony, the Till Eulen- 
spiegel tone poem of Richard Strauss, Mr. 
Goossens’ own impressionistic picture, By 
the Tarn, and the Respighi Pines of Rome, 
which Mr. Goossens introduced to Rochester 
five years ago. 

Mr. Goossens first came to Rochester in 
the autumn of 1923 after George Eastman 
had surveyed the field for a conductor for 
his newly organized Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Mr. Goossens conducted the first 
four concerts of that season, after which 
Albert Coates conducted for the remainder 
of the season. The same arrangemeht pre- 
vailed the following season, but in 1925 Mr. 
Goossens became the only conductor of the 
Orchestra and has continued as such in the 


succeeding years. 1. W. S. 


the orches- 


Eastman School Students to 
Present Brahms Work 


On March 21 and March 23 the Eastman 
School Chorus, Dr. Howard Hanson con- 
ducting, will present Brahms’ German Re- 
quiem in Strong Auditorium of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester College for Men, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The Eastman School Symphony 
Orchestra will play the instrumental score. 
The Requiem in two sections will be broad- 
cast on March 18 and March 25 from station 
WHAM, Rochester, over the NBC network. 
Last year these two student organizations 
of the Eastman School presented Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion in two public perform- 
ances which attracted capacity audiences; 
many hundreds of requests for tickets had 
to be refused. This season, with the seat- 
ing capacity of Strong Auditorium, it is 
hoped that the public may be accommodated. 
The Eastman School Chorus numbers 200; 
the Eastman School Orchestra, 100. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio News 


A recent La Forge-Berumen musicale 
broadcast from Station WEAF brought be- 
fore the microphone Maria Halama, so- 
prano; Le Roy Weil, baritone, and Phil 
Evans, accompanist. Another of these radio 
programs presented Anita Atwater, soprano; 
Phoebe Hall, pianist, and Mr. Evans, accom- 
panist. Still another broadcast brought two 
young vocalists, Helen Churchill Dalby and 
Nathaniel Cuthright, with Marion Packard 
as accompanist. The first radio musicale 
of each month, beginning with March 5, is 
devoted to an American composer. 
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Bertha Yocum in Recital 


An afternoon musicale was given on 
March 2 at the lovely home of Mrs. Ray 
Laverne Erb on Fifth Avenue by Bertha 
‘om oo 

Miss Yocum is known as a leading ex- 
ponent of the Leschetizky method; she has 
been associated at St. Mary’s College, Dal- 
las, Texas; Ward-Belmont, Nashville, Tenn; 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss; Lucy Cobb 
Institute, Athens, Ga; Logan College, Rus- 
sellville, Ky; she has been director of the 
summer Normal Piano Course in San An- 
tonio, Texas, and has been professor of piano 
or music at Guilford College, 

Miss Yocum’s program listed the Bach- 
Saint-Saéns Gavotte from the Second violin 
sonata; Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata ; 
Schumann’s Romance in F sharp; Brahms’ 
Ballade in G minor; a Chopin Prelude and 
Ballade, and Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody. 

On this occasion the pianist displayed a 
command of technic for which she has 
been praised many times during her career. 
It is sure, fluent and typically Lesche- 
tizkian in its ease. Miss Yocum was wise 
in modulating her tone to the requirements 
of comparatively small surroundings con- 
sidering the brilliant tone of the Steinway; 
while she rose to tonal and interpretative cli- 
maxes in the Liszt work, one felt that she 
was applying the gear of reserve. 

She also has the faculty for beautiful tone 
production and a sensitive response to the 
romantic. This of course was brought out 
in both the Schumann and Chopin selections, 
although it must be noted that Miss Yocum 
never stoops to the sentimental. 

She was cordially received by the many 
friends surrounding her, among whom were 
noted Mrs. Harlan Shirrey, Mrs. Charles 
Curri, Marion Dickerman, Gertrude Proud- 
man, Mrs. Clarence Detwiler, Mrs. Louis C. 
Owens, Mrs. Herbert Bancroft, Bernice 
Mitchell, Mrs. Walter Baylis, Mrs. Tracey 
Voorhees, Mrs. Clark Robinson, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hackett, Mrs. Robert McGusty, Mrs. 
Thomas Atkinson, Mrs. Harold Vaughan, 
Mrs. Hugo Bartholomew, Mrs. Louis Colby, 
Mrs. Roger Englar, Mrs. Nathaniel Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Arturo Papalardo, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Turner, Mrs. F. F. Knapp, Elizabeth 
Knapp, Mrs. R. T. Lyons and Ida B. Judd. 


Stradivarius Quartet Ends Mannes 
School Series 


A crowded auditorium greeted the Stradi- 
varius Quartet and Leopold Mannes at the 
last of the chamber music concerts of this 
year at the David Mannes Music School, 
Sunday afternoon, March 1. The program 
included three works for string quartet, with 
Leopold Mannes’ analysis, illustrated at the 
piano, of the Beethoven A major quartet, 
Op. 18, No. 5, preceding the performance 
of that work. The early Mozart quartet in 
G major, No. 6, was the opening number, 
followed by Alfred Pochon’s Fantaisie He- 
braique, in one movement, based on original 
ancient themes. Mr. Pochon, who is the 
second violinist of the Stradivarius group, 
was called to the platform several times to 
acknowledge the applause which succeeded 
the performance of his composition. Quartet 
and kecturer received the warmly expressed 
thanks of the audience of students, faculty 
and subscribers, for the series of five Sun- 
day afternoon concerts just ended, which 
marks the second year of this series by these 
artist, and the third year of such courses. 


Grace Leslie Heard 


Grace Leslie, contralto, assisted by Cath- 
erine Widman, pianist, and Stanley Day, 
organist, gave a program on March 6 at the 
Labor Temple School, New York, in the 
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Workers’ Chamber Music Concerts. Miss 
Leslie’s lovely voice and interpretative style 
easily won favor. 


Donald Pirnie in Demand 


Donald Pirnie has been engaged by David 
McK. Williams as one of the soloists for his 
annual presentation of Bach’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, the other soloists 
being the members of the quartet at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. This is the sixth consecutive 


DONALD PIRNIE 


re-engagement for this service at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. 

The New York Staats Zeitung published 
a detailed account of the concert in which the 
New York Oratorio Society gave the Mes- 
siah this winter, speaking of it as a “lofty 
experience . . . an unusually skillful and de- 
votional performance. There was a thought- 
ful and reverent atmosphere in the hall, 
which was occupied by an audience as dis- 
tinguished as it was numerous, and the 
waves of i er and enthusiasm rose very 
high . . . The soloists were above all to be 
praised ... The bass, Mr. Pirnie, possesses 
a beautiful, rich organ, which he knows how 
to handle worthily, and with excellent style 
which reveals the full beauty of the signifi- 
cance of the music and the text.’ 

Of a recent recital in Syracuse, N. Y., the 
Syracuse papers spoke highly. The Herald 
said: “Donald Pirnie, baritone, gave an ar- 
tistic recital today in Lincoln Hall, under 
the direction of the Morning Musicals, Inc. 
There was a large attendance, the audience 
showing appreciation of Mr. Pirnie’s musi- 
cal gifts. The program comprised numbers 
in Italian, Spanish, German and English, 
four groups giving evidence of Pirnie’s fine 
vocal equipment, his idealism, and a definite 
seriousness of .musical purpose as well as 
fine diction.” 

The Post-Standard said: “The large audi- 
ence seemed to enjoy the finished and digni- 
fied work of the former soloist of Harvard's 
Glee Club. Mr. jPirnie has a pleasing voice 
that is delightfully even throughout its com- 
pass and of good quality, particularly in its 
upper register.’ 

The Journal commented: “Pirnie Delights 
Audience . . . Mr. Pirnie possesses a voice 
of brilliant and colorful musicianship, 
handled with an appealing technic that never 
forces itself upon his listeners. Three arias 
graced an interesting program composed of 
old masters and modern composers which 
gave a well-balanced entertainment.” 

Other engagements for Mr. Pirnie this 
spring include the special Good Friday serv- 
ice at the Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, a radio engagement in April, and 
two appearances at Long Island University. 


Selma Amansky Scores 
Selma soprano, a pupil of Har- 
recently appeared at the 
concert of the Society of 
Music in the foyer of the 
Music, Philadelphia. Miss 
Amansky sang three songs by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti for soprano and string quartet, 
the titles of which are, Woman of Lom- 
bardy, The Prisoner, and The Fishing of 
the Ring. In reviewing this concert, Sam- 
uel L. Laciar, in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, declared that Miss Amansky pos- 
sesses a voice of beautiful quality, and also 
stressed her dramatic interpretation and 
clear enunciation. 
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Syracuse University Offers lumbia University, under the auspices of the Ji Napoli Claims to Have Dis- who came to New York two years ago. 
ge Dante Alighieri Society. The program will 4a D ic T While he painted in his studio it was his 
Summer Music Courses contain works by Palestrina, Bach, Beetho- covere rreat ramatic £enor custom so sing, and while doing so one day 

[he College of Fine Arts at Syracuse ven, Verdi, and a new number by Lualdi, Guido di Napoli, well known vocal in- he was heard by Mr. di Napoli, who was 

University, Syracuse, N. Y., will offer ex- never heard before. Mr. Petri will also pre-  structor, makes the statement that he re- passing the house. Struck by the beauty of the 

tensive music courses for the coming summer sent several soloists, a young tenor who will 

session, July 6 to August 14. Instructors in be heard in an aria from Traviata and a 

the pt hool music work include: Har- soprano whose vehicle will be the Vissi 

ld Butler, Will Earhart, Karl Gehrkens, d’Arte from Tosca. The quartet from ki- 
Charles Griffith, Richard Kountz, Jacob  goletto will also be a feature. 
K walwasser, Franc £. Clark, Henry Tur- PEGE Tal 
sailey, Zeno Nagel, Howard Hinga, Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
est and Elvin L. Freeman. Andre . 
h wil “ie charge ol! the violin depart- fonietta Announcement 
nd will conduct the University Or- The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfo- 
2, which will give three concerts dur- nietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, will pre- 
ix weeks. William H. Berwald sent a program of American contemporary 
ch piano, advanced theory and com- compositions on March 18 at the Bellevue- 
Other piano teachers are Kirk Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. Maria Kous- 

Ridge. Earl out and Rexford Colburn.  sevitzky, soprano, the assisting artist, will 

Harry | Vib bard will teach organ and = sing Arthur Shepherd’s Triptych for soprano 

piano. Voice teachers are Harold L. and string orchestra. The program will 

Butler, Lowell Welles and Helen Holcomb. also imclude Eugene Goossens’ Concertina 

Howard Hinga will conduct the Summer which had its first performance last spring 

Session Ch Irene Sargent will offer in New York. The children’s concert by 

two courses in the history of fine arts and the Philadelphia Chamber String Simfoni- 

irse in aesthetics. etta, originally scheduled for Saturday moru- 
Progressive Series Company will ing, April 11, will be given ins tead on 
1 100 piano teachers to Syracuse for March 28. 
ng Louis Victor Saar, Reba Maltby, 
Atkinson and members of the W eingartner to Conduct Festival 
Fine Arts faculty will be in The 
this department. The enrollment “a 

11 e Cellege of Fine Arts summer session 

has tripled during the past three years. An- 


city of Basle announces a —— 

Festival to be held between May 9 and 17, . tn 

a notable feature of which is the fact that ANGEL SOTO 

some of the performances will be oo 

by Felix Weingartner. Other noted con- TIT) yy NAP { 1 4 

ductors, as Aine ya many outstanding artists, ae et eee it belonged. As a result Soto has signed a 

Metropolitan Opera Choral are included on the programs. There will five year contract with di Napoli to sing in 

be performances of symphonies, chamber ently discovered, by chance, one of the North America, South America and Europe. 

School's First Concert music, the Requiem, Zauberfléte, Cosi Fan &teatest operatic singers he has heard in Soto is expected to give a Carnegie Hall re- 

: é some time. He is Angel Soto, who came _ cital in the near future. 

here to win his fortune as a portrait painter, According to Mr. di Napoli, several opera- 

but now has decided that his voice will earn tic impresarios are now interested in the 

more for him. The new find is a Mexican, maestro’s lately discovered artist. 


i 


er large increase is expected this year. tenor voice, Mr. di Napoli inquired to whom 


fetropolitan Opera Choral School, Tutte, Idomeneo, Le Nozze di Figaro and 
he direction of Edoardo Petri, will Don Giovanni. Weingartner will conduct 
tblic concert on Sunday after- both the symphony concerts and several of 


inet " 
Ml arch 15, at the Casa Italiana, Co- the operas. 











Eastman School Summer Session win and Jewel Bethany Hughes won_un- 
stinted approval. Only sympathetic geniuses 
could have blended the notes of the two 
pianos with such ease and precision,” said 
the Post-Dispatch. The Press stated: “Ex- 
hibiting a perfection of ensemble playing 
and admirable technic, Edwin and Jewel 
Bethany Hughes charmed an audience which 
filled Scottish Rite Auditorium. They im- 
mediately won their audience by their ease 
of execution, their ability to blend and mold 
the separate parts into one masterly whole.” 

“Their ensemble was of such high degree 
of perfection, the sympathetic co-ordination 


The Alumni Bulletin for February of the 
Eastman School of Music is at hand and con- 
tains an outline of the Eastman School sum- 
mer session, to be held from June 24 to July 
29. Visiting instructors this year will be 
Karl W. Gehrkens, professor of public school 
music at Oberlin Conservatory of Music; 
Russell Carter, state supervisor of music 
in the state of New York; George Oscar 
Bowen, director of music in the Tulsa, Okla., 
schools; and Hope Kammerer, of the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music, supervisor of 
piano class instruction in the Toronto 


public schools so complete, that there seemed to be a third 

In addition to these. an extensive regular Piano at which the attentive listeners sat, 
faculty thas been arranged cr ty. Rash drawn with the performers into their circle 
; Gers Enis “4 . of one-ness,” commented the Chronicle 


Rhees, president, Howard Hanson, director, -ritic 

TENOR—Opera Comique, Paris and Raymond Wilson, director of summer ‘T"'< 
session. 

European Management: Victor Chesnais, 75 Blvd. du Montparnasse, Paris, France This Alumni Bulletin, in addition to the 

above material, contains a complete list of 

the broadcasts of the Eastman School Or- 


chestra; details of an American festival to 
be given in May in recognition of the 
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which gives a fair idea of the vitality and 
, wide scope of the work. 
Marianne Kneisel, Ist violin — S 

. : < oo oprano 
; “Hearty Ovation” for Mr. and p 
Marie Van den Broeck, M Hush 

2nd violin rs. f1ugnhes 



































Concnt 
, Such was the heading that appeared in the 
Della Posner, viola Houston, Tex., Post-Dispatch recently after Oratorios 


, Edwin and Jewel 3ethany Hughes played ~ : Festivals 
Katherine Fletcher, cello one of their noted two-piano recitals for the 3 


well- kn wn Tuesday Music Club of th at ! 
; : city. “Hughes Recital Enjoyable Event” BANNERMAN 
For Available Dates During was the heading in the Press, while the MANAGEMENT: 


Season 1930-31 Chronicle featured “Two-Piano Recital 1412 Steinway 

' Wins Warm Praise.” \ Hell 

Concert Management Vera Bull Hull Steinway Building, New York “Holding their audience entranced by the New York City 
- aa beauty and skill of their interpretation, Ed- 
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Providence Association Meets 


The Music Association of Providence held 
its annual meeting on February 24 with Mrs. 
Henry D. Sharp, the president, presiding. 
Mrs. Sharp stated that the Music Association 
had been actively engaged in bringing to 
Providence the best artists available, and 
during this and the last season had managed 
four concerts each of the Boston Symphony, 
Koussevitzky conducting ; one concert by the 
Detroit Symphony, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
in the dual role of conductor and pianist, 
and two concerts of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, with Nicolai Sokoloff conducting. The 
last visit of the Cleveland body was espe- 
cially notable by a concert for the children 
at which the tickets sold for 50c and 25c. 

Mr. Innis, vice-president, in a comprehen- 
sive talk, pointed out that it was advisable 
for the Association to manage these concerts 
in a different manner hereafter, and sug- 
gested that the Community Concerts Corpo- 
ration be asked to come into this city to 
manage a campaign for enlisting the music 
lovers of Providence to subscribe in as large 
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a number as possible. Upon a motion made 
by Mrs. George Hail the meeting voted 
unanimously to adopt this course, and it is 
hoped that the new move will prove of great 
benefit to the musical interests of the town 
and, incidentally, the whole state. 


Marcella Craft Has Many 
Successful Pupils 


Marcella Craft, who is living in Munich 
and teaching there, has a full class. She 
apparently has no difficulty in placing her 
pupils, when she considers them ready, in 
the opera houses of Germany. It is her opin- 
ion that three to five years’ actual work in 
the smaller houses, combined with persistent 
study of voice, language, acting and so on, 
are more apt to prepare artists for considera- 
tion by the leading opera houses than con- 
tinuous study in a teacher’s studio. This plan 
would deprive Miss Craft of many of her 
pupils were it not for the fact that there are 
always many who await their turn to study 
with her. She has pupils in opera houses all 
over Germany, and American pupils at Lue- 
beck, Wiesbaden, Mannheim, Weimar, Kiel, 
and is particularly proud of one of her own 
home California girls having been entrusted 
with smaller roles at La Scala, Milan. Miss 
Craft spent her vacations in Milan in order 
to have an opportunity of observing and 
counseling her favorite Riverside girl. 

It may be that this coming spring Miss 
Craft will spend six weeks teaching a master 
class in Boston under eminent sponsorship. 


Frank Kneisel Makes Local Debut 


in Newark 

Frank Kneisel, violinist, recently played 
in Newark, N. J., in a joint recital with 
Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone. This was 
Mr. Kneisel’s local debut, and much interest 
attached to the event because of the fact 
that the young violinist’s father, the late 
Franz Kneisel, founder of the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, had on ‘several memorable occasions, 
appeared in Newark. The son, says the 
Newark News, was heartily welcomed for 
his father’s sake, but applauded and en- 
cored because of his own finely developed 
talent and the charm of his performances. 
Mr. Kneisel’s offerings included a Brahms 
Hungarian Dance, Kreisler’s arrangements 
of Hueberger’s Midnight Bells and of the 
Viennese air, The Old Refrain, and pieces 
by Elman and Bloch. He was forced to add 
several extra numbers. The young artist’s 
warm and singing tone and the precision 
and spirit of his interpretations were also 
noted in the reviews of the concert. 
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MARGARET ROBERTS, 
soprano, who gave a_ successful recital, 
March 5, at Adelphi College, Garden City, 
| Se Miss Roberts revealed a voice of 
crystalline quality and flexible tone in num- 
bers by Haydn, Schumann, Delbruck, Puc- 
cini, Burleigh and others. Her program 
ranged from operatic arias to negro spirit- 
uals, a varied array of music whose difficul- 
ties, technical and interpretative, the young 
soprano surmounted triumphantly. Miss 
Roberts who is from Shreveport, La., came 
North five years ago. She has met with 
gratifying success wherever she has ap- 

peared. (Sarony photo.) 





Institute of Musical Art 

A concert by students of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music 
was given at Carnegie Hall Friday evening. 
The soloists were Evelyn Schiff, who sang 
Ah, fors’ e lui from Traviata; Harvey Sha- 
piro, who played Boéllmann’s variations 
symphoniques for violoncello; and Jeanne 
Mills, who played Franck’s work of the 
same name for piano. These filled the cen- 
tral part of the program, and their inter- 
pretations supplied evidence of the admira- 
ble instruction that is given by the institute 
as well as genuine talent on the part of the 
young people themselves. The orchestra_of 
the institute played Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cel- 
lini overture and Brahms’ first symphony, as 
well as the accompaniments for the soloists. 
Willem Willeke conducted admirably, as he 
always does. 


American Academy Matinee 


The Robbery (Clare Kummer) and Hotel 
Universe (Philip Barry) were given by 
senior students of the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, February 27, at the Belasco 
Theater, New York. The first play showed 
various amusing occurrences in a New York 
City home of the present, Marie Lieb and 
Peggie Brindley appearing in women’s 
roles; Walter Eyer, Hugh Ordel and Charles 
Krueger were the men. The play gave much 
enjoyment. In Hotel Universe, the events 
occurring on the terrace of a home in the 
south of France were capably pictured by 
Georgia Chalmers, Beatrice Hoffman, Anne 
Woodruff, Sabine Sands, the following five 
men completing the excellent cast: Carl 
Frank, William Onken, Edward Van Dana- 
ker, Ralph Mead and Robert Champlain. 


Juilliard Orchestra to Repeat Bach 
W ork 


The Juilliard Graduate School Orchestra, 
Albert Stoessel, conductor, will present J. S. 
Bach's Art of Fugue at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on March 16. This work was given 
by the Juilliard orchestra last season, and 
its repetition this year is the result of the 
enthusiasm with which the public received 
it. George Volkel, holder of a fellowship in 
conducting at the Juilliard Graduate School, 
will open the program with a choral prelude 
and will play the organ parts. Viola Peters 
and Beula Duffey, fellowship holders in 
piano, will play the harpsichord fugues. 


Albert Nieman 


(Continued from page 10) 
in a transport, without being conscious that 
the opera was over.’ 

New York was never to see the like of 
this Tristan again. In some respects it 
acquired a greater one in Jean de Reszke, 
but Jean, with his superlative artistry, does 
not appear to have possessed that elemental 
force which stormed in Niemann or that 
almost superhuman immensity which, lifting 
his head into the clouds, aspired to the stars. 
With the turn of the century the Tristans 
of this exalted stripe were translated from 
the earth. Others came and did their little 
best, or worst. But—‘“all the rest might as 
well let themselves be buried!” And most 
of them have. 
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Yeatman Griffith Studio Notes 


Eve Richmond, soprano, and professor of 
voice at the College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio, is having an unusually successful sea- 
son both as soloist and director. During 
the months of December and January, Miss 
Richmond fulfilled many engagements as 
guest artist for choral clubs and oratorio 
societies. In every case she was awarded 
warm praise from the press. The work she 
has done as coach and director of the Girls’ 
Glee Club of Wooster College is recognized 
in the following excerpts written by James 
H. Rogers in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
“The chorus, which is ably directed by Eve 
Richmond, sings remarkably well, making 
quite a feature oi delicately produced pianis- 
simos, and evincing a most laudable pre- 
cision.” 

William Cherrington, in the Columbus 
Dispatch, said: Sunday afternoon we listened 
to one of the best glee clubs we have heard. 
Miss Richmond seems rather to woo the 
music from, her singers than imperiously to 
direct, and this is why she manages to elicit 
not only the letter but the spirit of her 
work,” 

Miss Richmond went to the College of 
Wooster direct from the New York studios 
of Yeatman Griffith, with whom she had 
studied for several years. It was under 
Miss Richmond seems rather to woo the 
winner of the first prize in the National 
Atwater Kent Audition in 1929, received 
her entire vocal training. This year Miss 
Rowe is in the New York studios of Yeat- 
man Griffith, studying with this maestro. 

Eleanor Mehl Berger, contralto, and 
teacher of Bethlehem, Pa, is enjoying a 
busy season. In December she was contralto 
soloist in the Messiah given in Hanover, 
Pa., also giving a concert for the Women’s 
Club in Allentown. In January she sang 
the role of Haensel in Haensel and Gretel, 
given in Bethlehem and sponsored by the 
Bethlehem Friends of Music. On February 
15 Mrs. Berger was reengaged for her eighth 
consecutive appearance as contralto soloist 
in the Messiah, given at the Christ Reform 
Church in Bethlehem, Pa. 

Edith Gilman, soprano, gave a song recital 
on February 12 at The Osborne Memorial 
Home in Harrison, N. Y., assisted by Alice 
Taylor, pianist. Miss Gilman was most 
successful in an exacting program including 
old and modern Italian, old and modern 
French, and groups of German, Schubert 
and Brahms, and modern English, besides 
several encores. Miss Taylor lent sympa- 
thetic supporting accompaniments. Miss Gil- 
man and Miss Taylor are reengaged for 
next season. 


Werrenrath on Tour 

Reinald Werrenrath will appear as bari- 
tone soloist in the Brahms Requiem 
with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
March 18., Mr. Werrenrath left New York 
March 10. The following day found him 
in Chicago, where, by special arrangement, 
his weekly broadcast with the Camel Pleas- 
ure Hour was sent out from the Chicago 
NBC Studios. Mr. Werrenrath’s next stop 
Mitchell, S. D., March 13, for a 
March 16 he will give a recital in 


Was in 
recitz il; 
Seattle. 

Returing from the Coast, Mr. Werren- 
rath will give a concert at Terre Haute, Ind., 
March 23. He will be back in New York on 
March 25 for the Camel Pleasure Hour 
broadcast. On Sunday, March 29, he will 
resume his conductorship of the National 
Oratorio Society in their weekly programs 
over Station WEAF. 


Gescheidt Students’ Song Recital 


Three sopranos, two tenors, one contralto, 
and one bass contributed to the February 26 
program given by students at the Gescheidt 
Studio, New York. English, German, 
French and Italian were heard in the course 
of ten numbe ‘rs, this varied program holding 
everyone’s attention. Rose Monett, Jos- 
ephine MacNab and Helen Harbourt, so- 
pranos, were heard in arias and_ songs, 
chiefly in English, in which one admired the 
uniform excellency of these singers. Louise 
Temple, contralto, sang songs by modern 
composers, also La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc 
(Bemberg), with opulent tones. Franklyn 
Redgate and Harry Adams, tenors, sang 
Italian and English songs, all these receiving 
much applause. Walter E. Schiller, bass, 
reaches low tones with effect. Duets were 
sung by Sara Jane Gilligan and Walter E. 
Schiller; by Messrs. Adams and Whitfield. 
setty Schuleen was a capable accompanist. 


Mary Wigman in White Plains 


Social, as well as music and dance interest, 
attended the recent recital at Westchester 
County Center, White Plains, of Mary Wig- 
man, whose numerous New York recitals 
were all sold out far in advance. 

Miss Wigman’s appearance in White 
Plains, just prior to her sailing for Europe, 
constituted one of the most interesting 
events yet planned for Westchester County 
Center. Miss Wigman chose for this recital 
the same brilliant program that she offered 
at her New York debut, December 28. She 
was enthusiastically received. 
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CoNCHITA SUPERVIA 
Paris.—Conchita Supervia, the fascinating 
Spanish soprano, who will sing her i 
role of Carmen at the Salle Favert early i 
March, will also be heard later in ie 
and Delilah and Rosenkavalier at the Paris 
Opera House. She will sing both of these 
works in French. re 


FRANCE Honors BronistAw HuBERMAN 
Paris.—The distinction of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor has been conferred upon the 
well-known Polish violinist, Bronislaw Hu- 
berman, following his recent appearances 
with the Pasdeloup orchestra in Paris. 
H. 
CorpENHAGEN TO SEE NEW BALLET 
CopENHAGEN.—A Czech composer, resi- 
dent in Paris, will have his latest work pro- 
duced in Copenhagen. Bohuslav Martinu, 
composer of La Bagarre, which commemo- 
rates the arrival of Lindbergh at Le Bour- 
get, has written a ballet entitled The Defeat 
of the King. With choreography by Andre 
Coeuray, this novelty is announced for pro- 
duction at the Opera House in Copenhagen 
in the near future. D. 


3ASIL CAMERON AS GUEST CONDUCTOR WITH 
Hts Otp OrCHESTRA 
Lonvon.—Basil Cameron’s recent return to 


England after his season with the San Fran- 
cisco orchestra fortunately synchronizes with 
the music festival arranged at his old head- 
quarters, Hastings, by the municipal or- 
chestra’s new conductor, Julius Harrison. 
He has been invited to conduct an_all- 
British program in what will be his first 
public appearance since his return to Eng- 
land. Be 
PavtowA MeEMmorIAL PrERFORMANCE 

Lonpon.—The memory of Anna Pavlowa, 
will be kept green by her company, who gave 
a special performance at the Hippodrome 
Theater, London “to establish a perpetual 
memorial to the great dancer.”” At Pavlowa’s 
own wish her company will not be disbanded, 
but are following their London appearance 
with a tour of the provinces. 

Vincento Escudero, brilliant Spanish dan- 
cer, who was engaged to accompany her on 
her projected American tour, took part in 
the London performance, which was en- 
thusiastically received by the large and 


distinguished audience assembled to honor 
the great dancer’s memory. H 
First Lonpon APPEARANCE OF IDA 


RUBINSTEIN 

The internationally known dan- 
Ida Rubinstein, will be 
seen for the first time in London in July, 
when she will give a two-weeks’ season at 
Covent Garden immediately following after 
the grand opera season there. With her 
company of one hundred actors and ballet 
dancers she will be heard in Gabriele 
d’Annunzio’s play, Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastian, which he wrote especially for her. 
He has announced his intention of coming to 
witness it in London. 

Two other dramas which have made her 
famous, Dostoievsky’s The Idiot, and Dumas’ 
La Dame aux Camellias, will also be given 
during the short season. a; Bu 


Lon DON. 
cer and tragedienne, 


RUSSELL-FERGUSSON IN 
SuccEssFUL RECITALS 

Lon pon.— Heloise Russell-Fergusson, 
delightful singer of Gaelic songs, made her 
reappearance in London after her first and 
most successful American tour at the Aeolian 
Hall. Assisted by Kenneth Macleod, the 
Gaelic editor of her songs, who told tales 
and legends of the Hebridean Isles, her 
unusual and interesting program brought 
her an enthusiastic reception. 

Immediately previous to her London con- 
cert Miss Russell-Fergusson gave very suc- 
cessful recitals in Berlin and at Marburg 
University. 

\. 


OrcGANIzES MusitcaAL OLYMPIADS 
Moscow.—The Art Section of the Soviet 
Russian Department of Education has de- 
cided to organize four “Musical Olympiads,” 
one in Nijni-Novgorod for the North, one 
in Ssamara for the Tartar and Volga pop- 
ulations, one in Novosibirsk, for Siberia, 
and one in Moscow for the Moscow Lenin- 
grad districts. The winning choruses and 
orchestras will then hold a final national 
Olympiad in 1932. A. K. 


HELOISE 


RUSSIA 


New Opera By GAILLARD 

Parts.—André Gaillard has completed an 
opera entitled La Bataille, based on Claude 
Farrere’s famous novel. It will be produced 
at the Gaité Lyrique, Paris, during March. 
One of the features of the work is the use 
of moving pictures as part of the action. 
Another new French opera, L’Ingenu, based 
on a comedy text taken from Voltaire, com- 
posed by Xavier Leroux, had its first per- 
formance in Bordeaux. A Tes 


Opera AT Monte CArLo 


Carto.—The Monte Carlo Opera 
swing, as the Riviera season is 


Monte 
is in full 


Foreign News in Brief 





Johann Strauss’ operetta, 
was revived with great 


getting under way. 
A Night in Venice, 


success. In Donizetti’s Lucia a new Portu- 
guese tenor, Alcoide, made a_ sensational 
debut. Rigoletto was newly staged for the 


30th anniversary of Verdi’s death, with 
Lulli in the title role, Alcoide as the Duke, 
and Mme. Paglinghi as Gilda. Eidé Norena 
is also a leading member of the company 
directed, as usual, by M. Raoul Gunsbourg. 
The conductors are Gabriel Grovlez of the 

Paris Opera, and Marc Cesar Scotto. 

A. K 

New Strauss Work Pus tisHep 
ViENNA.—Richard Strauss’ new work, 
Austria, which was written on an Austrian 
song by Anton Wildgans, has recently been 
published by Bote & Bock, both for male 
chorus and full orchestra, and for full orches- 


tra, alone. Both verses are authorized by 
the composer. M 
Swiss ToNKUNSTLER FESTIVAL FoR SOLO- 


THURN IN May 
GeNEVA.—This year’s music festival of the 
Swiss Tonkinstlerverein will be held in So- 


lothurn from May 2-4. The Solothurn Cae-- 


cilia Society will sing a new choral work by 
Arthur Honegger and a Mass by Richard 
Flurg. There will also be two orchestral 
and two chamber music concerts, which will 
include a violin concerto by Volkmar An- 
dreae. P 
New PFItZzNER OpeRA COMPLETED 

Bertin.—Hans Pfitzner has completed his 
new opera, The Heart, on a libretto by Hans 
Mahner-Mons. 


HINDEMITH’S CHILDREN’S OPERA Scores 


FRANKFORT.—Hundreds of children and 
student groups have become familiar with 
Paul Hindemith’s musical play, We Are 
Building a City (Wir Bauen eine Stadt), 
but it had its greatest success recently in 
Frankfort, where three successive public per- 
formances in the Lessing Gymnasium were 
sold out. Cast, chorus and orchestra consist 
exclusively of children. S 
AMERICAN VIOLINIST TO CREATE STRAVINSKY 

CONCERTO 

Paris.—Igor Stravinsky is working on a 
new violin concerto which is to have its 
world premiere in Berlin next autumn, when 
Samuel Dushkin will play it at a national 
radio concert there. B. 

A New ScHONBERG OPERA 

VieENNA.—Arnold Schonberg is at present 
working on an opera called Aaron and 
Moses, for which he has also written the 
text. Unlike his latest operatic works, this 
will be long enough for a complete evening's 
program. M 
Heinz Uncer’s SixtH SuccessFuL Tour 

IN RuSSIA 

Bertin.—Heinz Unger, the young Ger- 
man conductor of the Society of the Friends 
of Music in Berlin, is at present enjoying 
enormous success on his sixth tour in Rus- 
sia. With an orchestra of 120 men he re- 
cently gave rousing performances of the 
Eroica symphony and Strauss’ Tod und V er- 


klarung in Kharkoff. 


61st FEestivAL oF THE ALLEGEMEINE 

DEUTSCHE MUSIKVEREIN FOR BREMEN 

3ERLIN.—The sixty-first musical festival 
of the General German Music Society will 
be held from May 10-16 in Bremen. fie 
FURTWANGLER TO CoNpuctT 21st 

FESTIVAL 

3ERLIN.—The twenty-first Silesian Music 
Festival will take place again in Gorlitz, 
from May 19-24. The festival conductor will 
once more be Wilhelm Furtwangler, who has 
promised Verdi’s Requiem as the main choral 
work. 


SILESIAN 


Ralph Angell’s Debut as 


Ralph Angell fulfilled the 
gagements recently with Hans Kindler: Jan- 
uary 27, Atlantic City; February 1, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; February 3, Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. Mr. Angell appeared 
with Thelma Given on February 19 at a 
musicale held at the home of Mrs. William 
M. Crane, New York City, and on Febru- 
ary 26 at Roslyn, L. 

While fulfilling the Pittsburgh date, Mr. 
Angell jumped into an emergency and con- 
ducted the Pittsburgh Orchestra while Mr. 
Kindler played the Tschaikowsky Rococo 
variations. Mr. Kindler was acting as guest 
conductor and soloist with the orchestra, and 
Mr. Angell made his initial bow as a con- 
ductor—and very successfully} 


Jonductor 
following en- 
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Gitta Gradova Soloist 
With Chicago Symphony 


Presents Stimulating Performance of Rachmaninoff Concerto 
—Vincent Micari Also Soloist With Symphony, Having 


Won Coveted Prize — 
Cuicaco.—Fulfilling a postponed solo ap- 
with the Chic: ago Symphony, Gitta 
Chicago pianist, gave a stimulating 
Fourth Concerto of 
Rachmaninoff, at the March 7-8 concerts. 
\lthough not one of the Russian composer's 
masterpieces, the fourth 
has many effective moments and is 
grateful showpiece for the 
Chicago pianist it had a 


pearance 
Gradova, 
performance of the 


most persuasive 
oncerto 

particular] 
soloist In the 
worthy exponent 

Dr. Frederick Stock 
ond Symphony in such 
with such authority, as to 
of the most impressive performances of the 
season. It is just such readings which jus- 
position occupied by our 
leader among the great 
Thus 


read Beeth« 
glowing fashion and 
make for one 


vens sec 


tify the exalted 


orchestra and its 
orchestras Strauss’s tone 


poem, 


Other Items 


of Interest 


Spake Zarathustra, also had a notable per- 
lormance. 
Younc Pianist PLays AWARDED SYMPHONY 
APPEARANCE 
Vincent Micari, youthful pianist who won 
an appearance with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in a recent Society of American 
Musicians contest, was soloist at the young 
people’s concert on March 5, playing the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasie with dash, bril- 
liance, authority and exceptional technic. 
Young Micari justified the verdict of the 
competition judges by the excellence of his 
performance. He was trained at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music. 
CHAMLEE WitH Swirt CHorUS 
Mario Chamlee, a favorite at Ravinia, 
came as soloist with the Swift and Com- 
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Chopin-Cortot works 


. Cortot RATIONAL 
FORTE TECHNIC 
. Chopin-Cortot TWELVE STUDIES, Opus 10 


3. Chopin-Cortot TWELVE STUDIES, Opus 25 
TWENTY-FOUR PRELUDES, 


5. Chopin-Cortot BALLADES (in process of publica- 


Alfred Cortot has reduced the essential elements of 
piano-playing to five series of exercises under the follow- 


Evenness, independence and mobility of the fingers. 
the thumb—Scales—Arpeggios. 
The technic of double notes and polyphonic playing. 
The technic of extensions. 
The technique of the wrist- 
In the Chopin Studies and Preludes Mr. Cortot puts 
into practice the principles described in his own book. 
A more careful, complete and logical method of ac- 
quiring facility in the correct presentation of these 
classics could not be imagined. 
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pany Chorus, at Orchestra Hall, on March 
5, and sang his way into the hearts of a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

Conductor Clippinger had his forces well 
in hand and this chorus of amateur singers 
did much praiseworthy work. 

JEANNETTE DurNo’s PupiILs 

The recital presented by Jeannette Durno 
on March 1, proved of especial interest be- 
cause of the wide range of ages represented 
among the students, and the excellence, both 
musical and technical, displayed by each at 
his own stage of development. 

The youngest players, pupils of Dorothy 
Wright, one of Miss Durno’s assistant 
teachers, were Marshall Siddall, who played 
a Sonatina by Haydn, and Betty Hartwell, 
who played a Prelude of Bach, The Music 
30x by Heins, and a Peasant Dance by 
Reinecke. Robert Kammerer contributed a 
Prelude and Fugue of Bach, and Anita de 
Mars the Bouree from the A major Suite 
and two Debussy preludes. Nocturnal Tan- 
gier, by Godowsky, and the Albeniz Se- 
guidilla were given by Ethel Gibbons; 
a Prelude and Fugue of Bach and the En- 
gulfed Cathedral by Debussy, by Mildred 
Barnes. Olga Sandor supplied a brilliant 
final group which included the Beethoven 
Turkish March, Night Winds, Griffes, the 
Zapateado of Turina and the Tschaikowsky 
Doumka. 


Mrs. Devries Purin WINS 
PRAISE 

When she appeared before the Cercle 
Francais, on March 3, Sarah Torgoff won 
the praise and enthusiasm of a discriminat- 
ing audience for her rendition of Herman 
Devries’ Comprends Pas, Jardin d’Amour, 
by Keel and Colinette, by Weckerlin. Miss 
Torgoff is a diseuse with an excellent so- 
prano voice, who is studying under Mrs. 
Herman Devries, who furnished most artis- 
tic accompaniments for the singer. 

Cuicaco MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 

Marie Healy, artist pupil of Frantz Pros- 
chowski, sang at a banquet of the Musical 
Art Association at the Drake Hotel, Febru- 
ary 23. Blanche Barbot, of the faculty, ac- 
companied her. 

Bernice Cain, piano student-of Viola Cole- 
Audet, has accepted a teaching position in 
the music department of the Berwyn, IIL, 
public schools. 

Marshall Sumner, 


HERMAN 


COLLEGE 


piano student of Lil- 
lian Powers, was accompanist for Clifford 
Bair, tenor, in his recital at the Studebaker 
Theater, February 22. Mr. Bair is a grad- 
uate of the College. 

J. Arthur Edmunds, student of Isaac Van 
Grove, sang over the Blue Network of the 
NBC chain February 26. 

Bessie Rosenthal, soprano, pupil of Frantz 
Proschowski, sang at the Temple Sholem, 
February 23. 

Leonora Padilla, pupil of Vernon Wil- 
liams, gave a recital of Spanish songs at the 
Allerton Club, February 22. 

Barbara Demorest, organ student of 
Charles Demorest, played the Unity Service 
and a short recital preceding the service in 
Kimball Hall, February 22. 

Students of Mme. Cole-Audet gave a spe- 
cial program at her Monday Evening Inter- 
pretive Class, March 2. 

Ruth Kinast, soprano, pupil of 
Wendling Titus, has been singing 
during February over Station WHTC 

HERBERT WITHERSPOON Stupio Notes 

Esther Stoll, for many years a pupil of 
Herbert Witherspoon, sang Sieglinde in the 
performance of Die Walkure with the Ger- 
man Opera Company at the Civic Opera 
House on February 28. She is now on tour 
with that company. 

Clifford Bair gave a good account of him- 
self, according to the critics, in his debut 
recital at the Studebaker Theater on Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Announcements have been sent out from 
the studio for the Summer Master class 
commencing June 22 and lasting five to six 
weeks as students may desire. Mr. Wither- 
spoon will conduct five classes each week, 


Mary 
we ekly 


March 14, 1932 
dealing with repertory and interpretation 
material for teachers, and especial instruc- 
tion for those who wish to teach singing 
in class or groups, such as choirs, etc. 
Private lessons will be given as usual by 
Mr. Witherspoon and Helen Wolverton. 
The Michigan Avenue studios are in a 
splendid location for summer study, as they 
are not in the Loop district and, therefore, 
quiet and cooler temperature are both as- 
sured. 

A musicale will be given at the studio on 
March 25, when Mr. Witherspoon and his 
advanced students will be heard in a pro- 
gram of solos and ensemble numbers. 

AMERICAN ConservATORY Notes 

Eileen Bowman, pianist, and student of 
Allen Spencer, gn compositions by Rach- 
er Chopin, Griffes, Liszt and her own 
sketch “Grotesque” at the Sunday afternoon 
tea concert at the Allerton Hotel on Febru- 
ary 22. 

Florence Lesoff, piano student of Adalbert 
Huguelet and Henry George Shafer, violin 
student of Kenneth Fiske, appeared in re- 
cital in Studio Theater, February 21. 

Voice students of James Mitchell and piano 
students of Genevieve Van Vranken-Muth 
were presented in recital in Conservatory 
Hall on February 25. 

Piano students of Pearl Appel and Ruth 
\lexander, of the American Conservatory 
faculty, were heard in recital in Conserva- 
tory Hall on February 24. 

Voice students of Esther Goodwin were 
heard in recital in Conservatory Hall on 
February 24. 

Violin students of Scott Willits and piano 
pupils of Tomford Harris presented a pro- 
gram on February 28 at Kimbali Hall. 

Hans Hess to Present PupPIits 

Pupils from the class of the distinguished 
cellist and teacher, Hans Hess, will appear 
at Kimball Hall, in recital, on March 14, in 
the regular American Conservatory series. 
Those who will participate are Sidney Dol- 
goff, Hilde Bechtle, Arlene Walker, Ada 
Michelman, Edgar Lustgarten and Barbara 
Lathrop. 


Mrs. Receives New CAastTELNvuovo- 
TEDESCO SONGS 

Ellen Kinsman Mann has received at her 
Chicago studios, direct from Ricordi & Co., 
a copy of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s newest 
songs, the Six Odes of Orazio, sent at the 
personal request of the composer. The dis- 
tinguished Italian musician regards Mrs. 
Mann as one of the outstanding American 
teachers of voice, and on the occasion of her 
two trips to Italy, complimented her highly 
on the work of her pupils. After her first 
trip to Florence in 1925, he wrote to her, “I 
have admired the method of your pupil’s 
singing and her perfect musicianship. I would 
like to see even here in Italy, the native 
home of bel canto, many teachers like you.’ 

Another pleasant event of the past week at 
the Mann studio was a visit from A. Walter 
Kramer, well known American composer. 
Mrs. Mann’s friendship with Mr. Kramer 
began six years ago in Italy, when he 
coached a group of his songs on a program 
given in Florence by Geneve Cadle, an artist 
pupil of Mrs. Mann, who accompanied her 
on the trip. 

One of the busiest Chicago singers is 
Edith Mansfield, the popular young soprano 
who has coached with Mrs. Mann for several 
years. On February 23 she sang the role 
of Mary in a concert production of Deems 
Taylor’s new opera, Peter Ibbetson, at its 
first Chicago hearing, sponsored by the 
American Opera Society, at the residence 
of Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick. On Feb- 
ruary 5, she gave a very successful recital in 
Springfield, Ill., and she sang for the Club 
Conference in Fullerton Hall on February 
19. In addition she filled several radio dates. 

Kathleen March Strain, contralto of the 
First Methodist Church quartet, directed by 
Arthur Dunham, has been filling several 
dates during the past month and is singing 
several extra Lenten services during March. 

Helen Reinch, also a member of Mrs. 
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Mann’s class, gave a recital in Peoria on 
February 16. 

Mrs. Mann has already received a num- 
ber of reservations for her 1931 summer 
term, which begins June 20. 

Bush Presents Victor PRAHL 

Upon his return from Paris, where he is 
well established, to fulfill a teaching engage- 
ment at Bush Conservatory, Victor Prahl, 
baritone, gave a _ recital at Bush on 
February 19, which was attended by a ca- 
pacity audience made up of his former teach- 
ers, associates and friends. He presented 
a varied and unusually interesting program 
in a manner which reflected the conscien- 
tious artist, the keen musician and the well 
trained singer. Not yet content with his art, 
the young baritone continues to improve, 
and the steady progress noticed in his work 
is something in which he may justly take 
pride. He revealed his rich, powerful voice 
to fine advantage throughout his program, 
and his keen musical discernment and intel- 
ligence were always in evidence. Mr. 
Prahl’s singing of a group of Czechoslo- 
vakian folk-songs, arranged by Karel Weis 
and Vaclav Stepan, proved most enjoyable 
and showed what an artist of taste can find 
when he desires to offer something new. 
Six Spanish popular songs, and numbers by 
the modernists, Arthur Honegger and Ma- 
rius Francois Gaillard, and a group of Old 
English, formed the balance of this novel 
program. Mr. Prahl prefaced his songs with 
translations or brief comment, which added 
materially to the enjoyment of the program 
and to the success of the singer, whose list- 
eners were most enthusiastic in their ap- 
proval. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Raphael Bronstein Pupils in 
Recital 

A large audience listened with interest and 
appreciation to a program of violin music 
given at the Washington Irving High School 
on the evening of March 8 by pupils of Ra- 
phael Bronstein. The music played was of 
high artistic standard, and included move- 
ments from a number of the classic con- 
certos as well as pieces in lighter vein. The 
soloists of the evening were Lillian Borsick, 
Herbert Levenson, Rosario Carcione, Ray- 
mond Sabinsky, Isidore Jennett, Isidore 
Kritchmar, Gladys Anderson, Lillie Kass 
and M. Tartarsky. Space exigencies forbid 
individual comment upon the playing of each 
student. Suffice it to say, therefore, that on 
the whole the pupils displayed confidence, 
assurance and skill, excellent tonal quality, 
command of the bow arm and adequate fin- 
ger technic. , 

Just preceding the intermission, Ariel 
Rubstein, the accompanist of the evening, 
played a part of Beethoven’s Moonlight so- 
nata, a number not programmed and one 
which lent a sorrowful note to the recital. 
It was played in memory of Jack Ebel, one 
of Mr. Bronstein’s most talented pupils, who 
had died a few days before. Mr. Bronstein 
and all those who recognized the talent of 
this young artist greatly regret his passing. 

During the second half of the program the 
Raphael Bronstein String Orchestra, under 
Mr. Bronstein’s direction, played Mozart’s 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik and several other 
numbers. Mr. Bronstein gave ample evi- 
dence that he not only is a splendid teacher 
but also that he knows how to conduct. The 
orchestra played with fluency, with dynamic 
variety, and a sprightliness highly commend- 
able. 

Perhaps the feature of the entire program 
was the playing of the Beethoven violin con- 
certo by Noah Alter Bielski, boy prodigy, 
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accompanied by the orchestra. He is an ex- 
ceptionally gifted and well trained violinist, 
and doubtless will be heard from musically 
in a bigger way in the near future. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Pays Tribute to 
John Hall Ingham 


PHILADELPHIA.—The first number played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch conducting, at the regular con- 
certs of March 6 and 7, was the Funeral 
March from Wagner’s Gotterdammerung, in 
memory of John Hall Ingham, director and 
one of the founders of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association. A very impressive in- 
terpretation of it was given by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, and an equally fine perform- 
ance by the orchestra, as the entire audi- 
ence stood in silent tribute to Mr. Ingham. 

Weber’s Freischiitz overture followed this 
and also received a good interpretation. 

3eatrice Griffin, young American violinist, 
was the soloist at these concerts, playing the 
Bruch Violin Concerto in G minor, in a 
thoroughly musicianly manner. The violin 
which she used is a_ beautiful instrument, 
conveying most faithfully her excellent in- 
terpretation of the well-known concerto. 
The themes were brought out with a dignity 
and force that held the interest of the audi- 
ence. Her tone was particularly beautiful, 
especially in the Adagio. The Allegro 
Energico was given a spirited performance 


displaying the soloist’s facile technic to 
good advantage. The audience was very 
enthusiastic, recalling Miss Griffin many 
times. 


There followed the Introduction to Mous- 
sorgsky’s Chovantchina, Don Juan _ of 
Strauss, which received a magnificent read- 
ing and performance, as did also Dukas’ 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, in which all the 
delightful humor was well brought out. The 
audience was enthusiastic and recalled Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch many times. 

PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 

presented Gounod’s Faust at the Academy 
of Music on March 5, at which time Char- 
lotte Boerner, soprano of the Staatsoper, 
Berlin, made her American debut in the 
role of Marguerite. Her portrayal of the 
part was excellent, dramatically, vocally, 
and personally. Her voice is rich and vi- 
brant, under perfect control, and of a very 
pleasing quality. It was particularly inter- 
esting to note that when Miss Boerner took 
a high note it was on a pianissimo tone from 
which she gradually increased the volume. 
Her interpretation was thoroughly convinc- 
ing throughout, and her stage presence was 
charming. After the Jewel Song, she re- 
ceived many curtain calls. 
_ Ralph Errole was the Faust. His sing- 
ing and acting reached their climax in the 
garden scene and in the prison scene. His 
duets with Marguerite and Mephistofeles 
were also fine. 

Ivan Steschenko made an especially sinis 
ter Mefistofeles, carrying out the demo- 
niacal atmosphere all through, while his sing- 
ing, particularly in the famous Calf of Gold 
and in the Serenade, was splendid. 

Charlotte Symons was a very good Siebel, 
singing the flower song of the second act es- 
pecially well. Her acting was also con- 
vincing. 

Chief Caupolican as Valentine sang and 
acted the part with his usual ease and skill. 

The lesser parts of Marthe and Wagner, 
were well taken by Paceli Diamond and 
3enjamin Grobani, respectively. 

The chorus did some very fine work in 
the Soldiers’ Chorus and in the prayer fol- 
lowing the death of Valentine. 

A noteworthy feature of his performance 
was the Walpurgis Night Ballet, which was 
exquisitely done by Catherine Littlefield, 
premiere danseuse, Dorothy Littlefield, 
Dorothy Hubbard and a corp de ballet of 
about 80. The costumes were beautiful and 
colorful, while the ensemble was perfect. 

The scenery was entirely new for this per- 
formance, and most effective, as were also 
the stage effects, under the able manage- 
ment of Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr. 

Unfortunately, Emil Mlynarski was taken 
seriously ill with pneumonia, and therefore 
unable to conduct the opera. His place was 
taken by one of his talented pupils, Sylvan 
Levin, who did very good work, and was 
warmly applauded by both audience and 
artists. M. M. C. 





English Singers Busy 


_Since returning to England, the English 
Singers have continued busy up and down the 
country spreading the gospel of Elizabethan 
song. On the continent they included 
Czecho-Slovakia on their tour, opening in 
the capital city, Prague. Returning to Eng- 
land they will concertize until the end of 
March, and then enjoy a short holiday be- 
fore starting out again. 

, The English Singers will return to Amer- 
ica next season for their seventh tour, which 
will include the Pacific Coast. 
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Frederic Baer, on his current concert 
tour, is singing in four cities of Pennsylvania, 
concluding with Fairmont, W. Va 

Gustave L. Becker and others are inter- 
Music Teachers’ Benefit Concert, 

rlanger Theater, New York, April 19. The 
various prominent musical societies of New 
backing the affair, Lhevinne being 
announced as one of the artists. 

John Carlyle Davis’ composition for 
The Spirit of God in the Woods, was 
recently performed on the program of Cas- 
par Koch, municipal organist, at Carnegie 
Hall, Pittsburgh 

Megan Foster, English soprano, is due 

hortly in New York on her first visit here. 
She has made an individual place for her 
self in English musical life, and will make 
arrangements to concertize in this country 
in the near future 

The Hart House Quartet met with an 
equally fine reception in Montreal, recently, 
when H. P. Brill of the Star said: “Visits by 
the Hart House Quartet are now regular and 
welcome events in Montreal. On Thursday 
afternoon they gave one of the best concerts 
that they have ever given here, and had cer- 
tainly one of the best audiences. They 
gave Haydn’s quartet in F minor, Respighi’s 
Doric Quartet, and Schumann’s quintet with 
Dr. Douglas Clarke as pianist. . . . It 
was an excellent performance.” 

The Rev. A. Hauber, of Altoona, Pa., 
before the Bruckner Sox 1ety of 
Hunter College, New York, 

Fleck was chairman of the 


ested in a 
York are 


organ, 


gave a talk 
America, at 
M; — 5. De: 
cy Ing 
Lacie Johnson, artist-pupil of Elmer 
Schoettle of the Schmitz Council, won the 
annual Thursday Musical Students’ Contest 
in Minneapolis the end of January. 

Ralph Leopold gave a concert at the 
Frances Shimer School, Mt. Carroll, Ill., on 
February 17. The pianist had particular suc- 
audience after playing the Wag 
Rosenkavalier 
own trans- 


er transcriptions and the 
\\ altzes, all of which are his 
criptions 

Franklyn MacAfee, organist, is giving 
recital daily, preceding Lenten ser- 
lrinity Lutheran Church, New Ro- 


a short 
vices at 
chelle 
The Malkin Trio’s first recital of cham- 
ber music in Boston, February 27, at Jordan 
Hall, attracted a good sized audience. Said 
the Boston Herald in part: “They proved 
themselves excellently endowed musicians 
ind well matched collaborators; each is an 
accomplished performer, with broad and 
warmly sonorous tone that did not preclude 
ontrasting delicacy The Brahms 
was played with exquisite delic 
was sustained excellence in Sme 
with rich beauty of tone.” 
Hassie Mayfield, Who'll Buy My 
and Gypsy Fortune Teller’s song, 
costume, circulating among 
first members’ supper at 
Church, February 26. 
soprano voice and 
resound- 


scherz 
and there 
ana s trio, 
sang 
avendar ? 
appropriate 
tables, at the 
Calvary Baptist 
and expressive 
appearance brought her 


He r clear 
charming 


ing applause 


Margaret McClure-Stitt, Cincinnati 
composer, was one of the honor guests of 
National Opera Company, on January 
Baroness von Klenner, founder-president, 

the annual midwinter opera and dance 
this new composer's songs was 
mirably sung by Verna Carega, protegée 
t Madame Gerster-Gardini 

Marion McKeon was the 
it the Drama-Comedy Club, 
the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Nome (Verdi), and songs by 
and Herbert. Her attractive appearance, 
clear and brilliant voice and winning style 

rought her rousing ne gg She studies 
New York School of Music and Arts, 
under Ralfe Leech Sterner. 

Lloyd Morse, billed as Guglielmo Mor- 
selli, was soloist at the Italian Operatic Con 
cert, February 12, in Corona, L. L., with Mr. 
Sapio at the piano. 

The Music-Education Studios, repre 
ented by six pupils, won medals at the Ju- 
nior Philharmonic-Symphony concerts. This 
is an annual occurrence for these studios. 

Vera Nette, soprano and vocal teacher, 
recently gave recital over radio sta 
tion WGBS Welton, soprano, 
Pauline Spitzer, Moore, tenor, 
and Al Eagelson, tenor, all artist-pupils of 
Miss Nette, gave an interesting recital at 
her studio, with Albert Herff Beze, pianist 
mposer, as guest artist. 

Fred Patton, baritone, is scheduled for 

e more important performances of Bach's 

Matthew Passion during the remainder 
f the season. Three of these appearances are 

the Philadelphia Orchestra, Gabrilo 

h conducting, March 13, 14 and 16; the 

er two with the Detroit Symphony Or- 

hestra, under the conductor, April 1 
’ d > 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ 
Boston, at its February meeting, 
Mrs. Harriet Ayer Seymour of 

the speaker of the evening. 


up of 


vocal solois t 
February 27, at 
singing Caro 

Cole, Friml 


at the 


a song 
Winifred 


soprano, Guy 


and C4 


Same 


Society of 
presented 
New York 


Mrs. Sey- 


mour has very definite views on the subject 
of hearing and understanding music apart 
from mere notes and technical problems, and 
she presented a most delightful lecture. The 
Society is planning a dinner to be given some 
time this month 

Erna Pielka, artist from the Samuel 
Margolis studio, was the soloist on February 
28, at the sparks of art club, Hotel Ogden, 
New York. 

Jacques Pillois, professor of music and 
lecturer at New York University, was called 
by Oberlin College to give two of his con- 
structive lectures on French music. For the 
students of the music department he talked 
in English on the trend of French Melody, 
ably assisted by Miss Gagnon and Prof. Hall. 
The same evening he spoke in French for 
the students of the French department on 
The Lyric Theatre from Gounod to Debussy. 
The day afterwards he was the guest of the 
junior members of Maison Francaise of 
Cleveland, at a tea given in his honor at the 
Mayfield Club, where he spoke informally on 
contemporary French melody, offering strik- 
ing examples. At night, before a very large 
audience, his lecture on the French Lyric 
Theater aroused warm enthusiasm. After 
showing a profound knowledge of his sub- 
ject, he played and sang in the most con- 
vincing way. 

Marguerite Potter gave 
about Voice, illustrated by pupils, at her 
Steinway Hall studio, New York, March 1. 
\s president of the Madrigal Club, she an- 
nounced a luncheon for March 14 at the 
Great Northern Hotel, with Kitty Cheatham 
as guest of honor. 

Jacqueline Rosial, 
management, sang with the 
phony Orchestra Modest Altschuler, con- 
ductor, last month. Critic David Ussher 
said: “She is a distinctive individuality ; she 
matched vocal production with interpretative 
style, and was cordially received.” 

Alexander Russell conducted the 
Princeton Glee Club at an invitation con 
cert for members at the AWA Clubhouse, 
New York, March 1, preceded by a buffet 
supper. Carolyn B. Parker was chairman 
of the music committee. 

Seibert is heard regularly on Fri- 
day evenings at Town Hall, New York. He 
gave a recital at Converse College, Spartan 
burg, S. C., February 16, and at Davidson 
College, N. C.,, February 18. He will be 
heard in York, Pa., March 2, and Sinking 
Spring, Pa., March 3. 

The Soloists Musicales, 
Cutajar, president, met February 24 in Car- 
negie Hall. Madeline Lasse, soprano, who 
has a fine lyric voice; Martha Thompson, 
pianist (Leipsic Conservatory scholarship 
winner); Walter W. Plock, baritone, and 
Alice Crane, playing her own compositions, 
were the participants. 

Ralph Thomlinson, artist from the War- 
ford Studios, is soloist at the First Human- 
ist Society. He sang Earth is Enough 
(Warford) and Dawn (Curran) at the 
March 1 meeting at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Hall. 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, is appear- 
ing as soloist in three performances of Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion given by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, in Philadelphia, March 13, 
14 and 16. Gabrilowitsch is the conductor. 
Miss Vreeland recently returned to New 
York after giving recitals in Louisville, Ky., 
and San Antonio and Austin, Tex. On 
March 10 the soprano sang in Paterson, 


N. J. 


A Wee Chat 


under the Behymer 
Hollywood Sym- 


Mary Wight 


Littau’s Increasing Success 
Littau continues to receive enthusiastic 
comment for his conducting of the 
Omaha Symphony Orchestra. The Omaha 
World Herald records the fact that at a 
concert last month at the Orpheum Theater 
the audience completely filled the auditorium. 

in the same issue another item mentions 
Littau’s exceptionally good taste in program 
arrangement and his ever-increasing popu- 
larity as a conductor. This concert, given 
at the Technical High School, was, accord- 
ing to this paper, a gala night. Harold 
Bauer was the soloist, and it is said that 
the audience was the largest of the season. 
The audience is spoken of as “bristling with 
joy and satisfaction at every number.” 

The Omaha Bee-News, speaking of the 
same concert, commends Littau for his col- 
laboration with Bauer. This paper also 
speaks of Littau’s program, saying that he 
had exercised rare tact in proferring a pro- 
gram of excellent construction. The critic 
adds that Littau provided a beautifully bal- 
anced orchestra accompaniment to the con- 
certo which Bauer played 


press 


Boston Schubert Memorial Concert 


The Schubert Memorial Committee of 
Boston, Mrs. Alexander Steinert, chairman, 
will inaugurate Schubert Memorial work in 
that city with a concert on April 8. The 
artists will be Muriel Kerr, pianist, and 
Sadah Shuchari, violinist. 
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knows how exquisitely 
it interprets a subtle 
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MUSICAL 


Music and Its Part in Modern Education 


Thomas C. Auld, director of music in the 
South Hadley, Mass., schools, was one of 
the speakers at the meeting of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. His theme was Music 
in Modern Education, and Mr, Auld said: 
“The aim of modern education is to produce 
young men and women who will be fitted to 
meet the demands of the world of today and 
of tomorrow, by providing boys and girls 
with a well balanced training along 
physical and spiritual, as well as mental lines. 
Modern education is constantly busy with 
character building, culture, citizenship, and 
the formation of good health habits even 
while it continues the drilling of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The most impor- 
tant, perhaps, of all teachers’ many responsi- 
bilities is the need to foster in her pupils 
that power to reason, which will make all 
the accumulatng information of value to 
them in later life. This briefly is the aim of 
education today. Until recently the many 
contributions which school music makes to 
education have been more or less underesti- 
mated. Now at last music is gradually com- 
ing into its own, as is quite right, for of all 
the items just mentioned there is not one 
to which music does not lend its aid. 

Consider that when a child reads a song 
he must recognize the notes, produce the 
correct tone without delay, and at the same 
time read the accompanying word. Not only 
this, but in part singing he must not stray 
from his own part. To do all this with 
speed and accuracy requires complete con- 
centration and a constant exercise of reason. 

Health includes both physical and mental, 
for the child is forming good posture and 
breathing habits, which are insisted upon 
during every singing period. Singing is a 
means of self-expression. In the upper grades 
music is an emotional outlet at the dangerous 
age. Later still, music brings to grown-ups 
to whom it is an old friend, a sense of added 


happiness. Happiness is courage and courage 
is sanity. 
The essence of good citizenship is the 


spirit of cooperation, the constant thought of 
self as part of a whole. School music re- 
quires great cooperation especially in part 
singing. Consider also the orchestra with 
its second violins and its occasionally unin- 
teresting parts requiring never-the-less un- 
flagging attention that reentrance may be 
exact. The struggle toward perfection and 
its gradual attainment is an excellent lesson 
in good citizenship. 

Since the world began, man has sung and 
danced. Song has been connected with great 
events as well as being cherished in the 
hearts of the simple folk of all nations. 

So nowadays when a child studies his 
geography or history or reading he may 
have some of those very songs to lend charm 
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known teachers to 
week in which 
masterpiece of 


to each lesson, I have 
set aside some time each 
she plays some well loved 
music on her phonograph. 

This brings about a familiarity with the 
highest type of music which counteracts to 
a great degree the influence of the prevalent 
jazz and is a mighty stride toward a cul- 
tural background. 

What lad who has experienced the thrill 
of mental alertness, the glow of health and 
joy of fellowship of being a good citizen and 
the mellowing influence of culture, can be 
lacking in character? Yet to all there may 
be added another influence for good, the 
sense of fair play derived from participation 
in solo, duet, and trio work. No other study 
in present day education can contribute as 
music does to all branches of child devel- 
opment. There are many ways, doubtless, 
that I have not mentioned. In the future, 
when problems of leisure time come to the 
fore, surely music will play its part and 
lead people to fill the concert halls instead 
of less desirable places. And in greater num- 
bers they will take up the study of some 
instrument so that each person may, in time, 
know the pleasure of creating music himself 


Ecole asain Landowska Gives 
Program in Brussels 


Wanda _ Landowska, harpsichordist and 
head of L’Ecole Wanda Landowska, Saint 
Leu-La Foret, France, recently appeared 
with a group of her pupils at the Bach 
Festival of the Brussels Philharmonic Soci 
ety, held at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, 


Brussels. The auditorium, which holds 2,500 
people, was sold out. The harpsichord pro- 
gram included the Italian Concerto, preludes 
and Fugues played by Mme. Landowska, 
two concertos for two harpsichords, 
and the D minor concerto for three harp- 
sichords featuring Mme. Landowska, Isa- 
belle Nef and Ruggero Gerlin. It is said 
that this was the first time since Bach's 
death that these double and triple con 
certos have been performed in their original 


soloist ; 























form, that is to say, with two and three 
harpsichords and orchestra. Mme. Land- 
owska and her pupils prepared these con- 
certos at Saint-Leu-La Foret with 289 
rehearsals. 
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MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRA MA — LECTURES 


Special Course on 


“INSTRUMENTS OF 
by 


THE ORCHESTRA” Illustrated with music 


BERNARD WAGENAAR 


310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


Registration Now Open 


ACademy 2-3860 





PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 


133rd Street and Convent 


Avenue, New York 


Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Justine Ward Method—Polyphony—Boy Choir—Theory— 
Harmony—Counterpoint—Liturgy—Liturgical Singing—Organ—Piano— Violin. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JULY 7TH—CLOSES AUGUST 14TH 
REGISTRATION DAY, JULY 6th 
Registrations will be accepted any time by mail 
For further information, address the Secretary — BRadhurst 2-8000 








SYRACUSE 


Leading to the 


Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs 


COLLEGE OF FINE 


UNIVERSITY 
Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Harp, Organ, 
Public School Music 
degree Bachelor of 
Dormitory for women music 


For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ARTS | 


’Cello, Composition, and 


Music 


students. Reasonable tuition rates 














La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by: Mmes. Alda, 
Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett and Harrington van Hoesen. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 


Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero and 
Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


Summer School to September Ist 
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FACULTY OF FIFTY 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 
Including 


John Quine -- Arthur Edward Johnstone -- Frederick Hahn 


COMPOSITION VIOLIN 























OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded i 
FOUR YEAR ¢ COURSES IN ALL’ ‘BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE MASTER’S DEGREE TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. itories. Complete and modern equipment. 


ited enrollment. 
For catalogue and year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 
Lorette Gagnon, Secretary 


Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 





























Telephone: Gaspee 1315 









EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate. 
For infermation, address: 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 











(incinnati Conservatory oMlusic 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, 
Theory, Composition, Public School Music (accredited), 
Languages, Drama and Dancing. 

DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES GRANTED 
IDEAL DORMITORIES ON TEN-ACRE CAMPUS 


BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., & Oak 8t. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Bush Conservatory Summer 
Master School 


(Continued from page 8) 

Herbert Miller of the voice, 

wonky of the violin, Helen 

Class Piano, Elias Day of the 

and M. J. Vavulis and Eloise 
dancing classes. 

SCHOOL 


Richard Czer- 
Curtis of the 
Dramatic Art, 
Cather of the 


Musi 

public school music department brings 
the names of Ebba Sundstrom, Lyravine 
Votaw, Mrs. Homer E. Cotton, Lorentz 
Hanson, Elmo Roesler and Virginia Jokisch. 


The 


SUMMER RECITALS 

the 
for 
classe Ss, 


During the two terms of summer 
school, June 24 to August 4 normal 
courses and master repertoire and 
May 27 to August 4, for special courses— 
recitals will be given by members of the 
faculty and artist students of the school 
LECTURE 

Summer students will be afforded oppor- 
tunity to hear an interesting series of six 
lecture-recitals by Jan Chiapusso. The first 
will be on The Influence of Javanese Music 
Upon Modern Masters (illustrated with 
slides), the second will be given to The 
Ring of the Nibelung by Wagner; the third 
to the First Symphony of Brahms; the 
fourth to Ornamentation, the fifth on Scri 
abin and the last, the Life of Bach, will 
ilso be illustrated with slides. 

SERGEI 

Intentionally the writer of this article left 
for the closing paragraph of the review of 
the Bush summer school catalog, the an- 
nouncement that Sergei Tarnowsky, cele- 
brated Russian pianist, will be on hand dur- 
ing the entire summer term. Tarnowsky is 
too well known to the musical fraternity and 
to the general public to make necessary an 
enumeration of his many activities abroad. 
aware that the distinguished pianist, 
aiter his graduation from the St. Peters 
burg Conservatory, became a professor in 
the Odessa Imperial Conservatory, after 
which he concertized for three years, ap 
pearing as soloist with symphony orchestras 
I <urope. Then, well 
at one time he was professor at 
Conservatory in Kiev, where 


(HIAPUSSO TO 


TARNOWSKY 


(one 1s 


through too, it 1s 
known that 
the Imperial 








OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 








OLD VIOLINS—Suitable for ar 
collectors will trade for real 
West or Southwest. For par 
write O. P. Biley, Bozeman, Mont 


RARI 
tists or 


estate in 
ticulars 


TO SUBLET 
in the Sherman Square Studios, 
City. Unusually attractive, large, well- 
aired and lighted studio. Use of grand 
piano. For information address “M.M.O.” 

Musica. Courter, 113 West 57th 

New York. 


Pp IANOS F OR RENT 

studio upright and grand pianos for 
rent. at reasonable rates. BALDWIN 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th Street, New 
York City. 
UROPEAN DEBUTS 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 


Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France 


Any hours during the week 
New York 


care of 


otreet, 


Small 





and Concerts ar- 


1 
> 


FOR RENT—L 
li 


Combined teach- 
quarters, top floor Sherman 
Building All transporta- 
studio, high ceilings, abs 
f Bedroom, bath, kitchen, 
teaching restrictions 
Address “F. W. W.”, 
113 West 57th 


nfurnished 
ing and living 


Studio 


an closets No 
Ideal for two 
care of M 

Street, New 


PIANOS FOR RENT 
MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
other Small Uprights and 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up 


MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New York. 


1 
people 
SICAL COURIER, 


York. 





The famous 
Tone,” and 


Small Grands. 


MUSICAL 





Bayreuth Plans 


A number of surprises have recently 
come out of Bayreuth, chief of 
which is the fact that Karl Muck 
will not conduct this season. Wini- 
fred Wagner has chosen Heinz 
Tietjen to succeed her late husband 
as artistic director and Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler to become musical director of 
the festival. These two artists will 
not enter upon their duties officially 
until the season of 1933, the probable 
date of the next festival, though it is 
understood that they will work in un- 
official capacities this summer. The 
coming festival, which will be held 
from July 18 to August 19, will be an 
exact repetition of last year’s, except 
for the change of conductors. Furt- 
wangler will conduct Tristan and 
Isolde, while Toscanini, who conducted 
it last year, will again direct Tann- 
hauser and also take over Parsifal 
from Muck. Karl Elmendorff, from 
Munich, will again conduct The Ring. 











he taught, among others, the celebrated, 
Viadimir Horowitz. 

During the summer session students will 
have the advantage of special classes in the 
study of two piano literature, which will be 
offered under Prof. Tarnowsky’s direction. 

Busn DorMITorRIES 

—- connected 
buildings. The 
noise and com- 
motion of the commercial section of Chi- 
cago, is only four blocks from one of the 
finest bathing beaches in the city and a short 
distance from Lincoln Park. Every facility 
is offered the student here for a cool and 
pleasant period of study and vacation com- 
bined with all possible conveniences 


dormitories are 
Bush Conservatory 
away from the 


The 
with the 
school, be Ing 


R&ésSUME 


From the above prospective students will 
glean some interesting information, but due 
to lack of space many interesting features 
of the Bush Conservatory Summer School 
are eliminated. However, it may be stated 
here that the Bush Conservatory is one of 
the schools that the MusicaL Courter recom 
mends, as Edgar Nelson, its president, has 
well his teachers to carry out his 
lofty ideas of artistic standard in all the 
departments of the school. 


chosen 


Dudley Buck Remains in Chicago 
This Summer 
Buck, well known teacher of sing- 
head of the vocal department of 
School of Music, Chicago, will 
remain at his during the summer ses 
this year. For the past two summers 
Mr. Buck has conducted classes at Columbia 
University, New York, where he met 


Dudley 
ing and 
Columbia 
post 
sion 


has 


ae oa 
ee 


rhis vear, however, Mr. 
he will offer the same 

[he chief reason for 

1ange in his year’s schedule is that the 

New York summer session leaves Mr. Buck 
no time for a On the other hand, 
Chicago s¢ \ugust 1, thus al- 

a full month’s vacation, which is none 

» much for as busy a teacher as Mr. 

Many of Mr. Buck’s former pupils, hear- 

g that he will be in Chicago this summer, 
have already enrolled as summer students. 
Mr. Buck will only a limited number 
ot private lessons, but his assistant, Leslie 
\rnold, will be available. Courses offered 
comprise: Voice Culture, Teaching of Voice 
Culture and Interpretation of Standard Song 
Literature. 

Among Mr. Buck’s pupils who have won 
success over the radio are Paul Oliver (in 
private life, Frank Munn), tenor, of the 
Palm Olive Hour; Marie Morrisey, who has 
been guest artist this winter with both the 


Chicago. 
vacation 
hool closes 


Buck. 


give 
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Armour and the Maytag Hours; Leslie Ar- 
nold and William Miller, both regular art- 
ists on the Armour Hour; and Earl Tanner, 
singer and announcer at KYW, Chicago. 

Mr. Miller recently sang the tenor role 
in Deems Taylor’s opera, Peter Ibbetson, 
given in concert form at the residence of 
Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick by the Ameri- 
can Opera Society, Chicago. Mr. Arnold 
will be one of the soloists in the performance 
of the oratorio, Ruth (Schumann) by the 
Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, April 13. 

Steers & Coman to Represent 

NBC Artists Service 

George Engles has announced the appoint- 
ment of Steers & Coman as exclusive repre- 
sentatives of NBC Artists Service for the 
Pacific northwest. This firm, whose head- 
quarters are in Portland, Ore., has for 
twenty-five years been the foremost organi- 
zation of its kind in that part of the country, 
booking artists over a territory covering 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah 
and British Columbia. Lois Steers is the 
director and her associate is Wynne Coman. 

At the same time Engles announced the 
opening of branch offices of NBC Artists 
Service in San Francisco, with Bruce Quis- 
enberry as director, and in Los Angeles with 
Ruth Cowan in charge. The latter’s district 
extends from El Paso to California. 

In charge of New York headquarters is 
Marks Levine. Elsie Illingworth is booking 
representative in the east and southeast, Sieg- 
fried Hearst in the middle west, Rudolph 
Vavpetich in the southwest, Aaron Richmond 
in the New England States. Alexander 
Haas is manager of NBC Civic Concert 
Service and Lawrence Fitzgerald special 
representative for Paderewski. 


German Opera in New York 


The German Grand Opera Company re- 
turned on March 8 from its third American 
tour of nine weeks, arriving on a special 
train of six baggage c cars and three coaches. 
The company consists of twenty-eight princi- 
pals, fifty-four musicians, a chorus of thirty, 
and a technical and executive staff of 
twenty-eight. 

9,363 miles have been covered at a total 
expenditure of $40,000 in railroad fares and 
$10,000 in Pullmans. Twenty-seven cities, 
including New York, will have been visited. 

The New York engagement will open at 
Mecca Temple on Monday evening, March 
16, with Tristan und Isolde, in which Jo- 
hanna Gadski will be among those heard, and 
Dr. Max von Schillings will make his debut 
here as a conductor. 

Other operas to be heard during the week 
are as follows: March 17 (afternoon), Das 
Rheingold; March 17 (evening), Der Flie- 
gende Hollaender; March 18, Die Walkuere ; 
March 19, Tiefland; March 20, Siegfried; 
March 21 (afternoon), Don Giovanni, and, 
March 21 (evening), ‘Gotterdammerung. 


Soloist With 
Symphony 
Boris Koutzen, violinist and composer, re- 

cently appeared as re ~ the Women’s 

Symphony Orchestra, J. F, Leman, con- 

ductor, at the Rll Stratford Hotel, 

Philadelphia. Mr. Koutzen played a little- 

known fantasie on Russian airs by Rimsky- 

Korsakoff, two of his own compositions 

(Legende and Nocturne) and his arrange- 

ment of a Russian dance of Tschaikowsky. 

In all of these numbers Mr. Koutzen dis- 

played his familiar powers of technic and 

interpretation, and responded with encores 
to the hearty applause. 


Koutzen Women’s 


Obituary 


JOSEPH WOLFSTHAL 


Joseph Wolfsthal, one of Germany’s lead- 
ing young violinists, recently died of double 
pneumonia at the age of thirty- -one. Even at 
this early age he had achieved the distinc- 
tion of being concertmaster of the State 
Opera Orchestra, professor at the Berlin 
High School for Music and soloist with Otto 
Klemperer and other conductors. 

le also appeared in trio concerts with 
Paul Hindemith and Emanuel Fuermann, 
as well as with Leonid Kreutzer and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, and gave many extremely suc- 
cessful recitals. His premature death is a 
genuine loss to Berlin musical life. 


DIRK SCHAEFER 

Dirk Schaefer, Holland’s foremost pianist, 
died at the Hague on February 18 at the age 
of fifty-seven years. He was a national fa- 
vorite, both as a player and a composer, and 
had a considerable reputation in Germany 
and other European countries. Schaefer 
was born in Rotterdam, in 1873. He won the 
Mendelssohn prize in Berlin in 1894. Among 
his compositions were a violin sonata (first 
performed by Flesch), a cello sonata (first 
performed by Gerard Hekking), a piano 
quintet, piano pieces, songs and a Javanese 
Rhapsody for orchestra. 
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BURNEDENE MASON, 
and one of the many 
well known vocal teacher, 
Wilson Lamb, who will give a recital at 
Town Hall on Monday evening, March 30. 
An interesting and well selected program 
will be presented, with Cora Wynn Alexan- 
der at the piano. 


dramatic contralto 
artist-pupils of the 





National Oratorio Society 
Announcements 

The National Oratorio Society, Reinald 
Werrenrath, conductor, completed the pres- 
entation of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion on 
Sunday, March 8, over Station WEAF. 
The soloists were: Margaret Olsen, so- 
prano; Alma Kitchel, contralto; Robert 
Harper, tenor; Edward Walther, baritone; 
and Frank Croxton, bass. The society gave 
the first part of this work on the preceding 
Sunday. This Sunday (March 15) owing 
to the fact that Mr. Werrenrath is on tour, 
the National Oratorio Society will not 
broadcast. The following week, March 22, 
Charles Albert Baker will conduct Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s Tale of Old Japan and Max 
Bruch’s Fair Ellen, with the following 
soloists in the former oratorio: Margaret 
Olsen, soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; 
James Melton, tenor; and Theodore Webb, 
baritone. In the Bruch work Miss Olsen 
and Mr. Webb will be the soloists. 

On Palm Sunday (March 29) Mr. Wer- 
renrath will offer the first part of Elgar’s 
The Apostles, which will be completed on 
Easter Day. This is understood to be the 
first broadcast of this work, and it will be 
presented with augmented chorus and 
orchestra and six soloists. 


Adler’s New York Recital 

Clarence Adler, pianist, will give a recital 
at Town Hall, New York, on March 31. 
The program will comprise music by Schu- 
bert, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and Debussy. 
Mr. Adler will be remembered as the pianist 
of the New York Trio and has appeared as 
soloist with the. New York Philharmonic, 
the New York Symphony, and many other 
orchestras. 2 
Alberto Terrasi Recital March 17 

Alberto Terrasi, will give his 
New York recital at -Chalif Hall on the 
evening of March 17. Immediately after- 
ward, he will return to the coast to fulfill 
many engagements. The assisting artists at 
his recital will be Katherine Ives, concert 
pianist, and Giuseppina Paterno, soprano, 
artist-pupi! of Adamo Gregoretti. Rachel 
Leon will preside at the piano. 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. Tel. 


baritone, 








Studio: CAI. 5-0497 


HEIZER MUuSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 











Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Modern in construction, luxurious in 


appointments and convenient to 
all piers and amusements. 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 
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The Piano 


By William Geppert 
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The problems of collections and also of 
the musical attainments of piano salesmen 
are receiving close and serious attention dur- 
ing these days of stress in the piano business. 
Recently there was printed an article about 
the career of Gilbert Smith, an erstwhile pi- 
ano man who, more than twenty-two years 
ago, retired from business, and in liquidating 
the assets that he had in hand, especially the 
collection of the instalment paper, it was 
stated that Mr. Smith had collected ninety- 
nine per cent. of the many thousands of dol- 
lars represented in the accumulation of in- 
stalment paper during his retail days in 
selling. 

For many years Gilbert Smith represented 
the W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, 
in the Southern states, and, being a South- 
erner himself, a native of Tennessee, he 
knew full well the conditions surrounding 
the selling of pianos in that section. 

Mr. Smith was somewhat peeved over the 
article in question, and has written several 
letters of complaint, stating that the news 
given out to the world that he had retired 
with a comfortable fortune twenty-two, years 
ago, and was now living in peace and retire- 
ment, had brought a flood of letters to him 
that made it rather difficult to answer them 
all. Therefore he has endeavored, in an om- 
nibus way, to give information as to some of 
the questions that were propounded, and es- 
pecially as to how he obtained his musical 
education and his ability to collect. In the 
following communication Mr. Smith writes: 

Mr. Smith Explains 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 3, 
“My dear Mr. Geppert: 

“I am much pleased to receive your letter 
of February 28. I like the conciliatory tone 
of the letter, but it looks to me like you are 
laboring under a somewhat wrong impres- 
sion in calling the ‘war over,’ when as a 
matter of fact it has only reached the stage 
of an armistice. Peace with honor to both 
sides can not be declared until something 
further is done to stop this disturbing pub- 
licity caused by The Rambler’s article in 
your paper. 


1931. 








BAXTER D. WHITNEY & SON, Win- 
chendon, Mass. Cabinet surfaces, veneer 
scraping machines, variety moulders. ‘‘Motor 
Driven Saw Bench” and ‘Horizontal Bit 
Mortiser.”’ 





WING & SON 


Manufacturers 
of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical 
center of America for 
sixty-two years 


Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON 
and 13th STREETS 
NEW YORK 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“As a proof that The Rambler’s articles in 
your musical magazine are widely read, is 
best evidenced by the avalanche of letters 
coming to me. 

“That great broadcast through your pub- 
lication, telling the world about the present 
writer’s success in the music business, and 
having retired with great wealth some 
twenty-two years ago, brings more inquiries 
than can be answered by any ordinary mail. 

“Samples of the questions follow: Did you 
start with capital? How did you best meet 
competition? Did you advertise? Did you 
pay commission to music teachers? Is a 
musical education necessary ?—And a thou- 
sand others. 

“T have not, can not, and will not under- 
take to answer so many questions, but will 
say here and now that such a musical edu- 
cation as I had and will try to explain in 
this letter, I consider of the highest impor- 
tance. 

“I began taking music lessons at the age 
of six years, and continued without a break 
for eleven years,—that is to say, we had a 
singing school beginning every August (af- 
ter the crops were laid by) lasting twelve 
days, and the master would throw in Sun- 
day for good measure. 

“We would meet at nine o’clock in the 
morning every day and not sing ‘Till We 
Meet Again’ until five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Our master’s tuition rates were not 
exorbitant, considering his great ability, and 
the benefits to be derived. Being a musical 
wonder (as we thought), and having a big 
heart in his little body, he always an- 
nounced that the terms for twelve lessons 
would be fifty cents each for the term, and 
where the whole family wished to take ad- 
vantage of his superior knowledge in voice 
culture, he would take them for a bushel of 
corn to be paid in the fall, which always 
augmented the class to more than a hundred 
pupils. 

“We used B. F. White’s ‘Old Sacred 
Harp,’ printed in the shape-note system, the 
best song book we knew at that time. All the 
tunes were arranged in four parts, treble, 
tenor, counter and bass; consequently the 
pupils were divided into four sections, quite 
a little way apart, but just the right distance 
to throw spitballs at the prettiest girls. 

“Everybody was honest in those days, and 
it was not thought of collecting the tuition 
until the end of the term, when the goods 
had been delivered, and sometimes even later. 

‘In all his ten years teaching, I never 
heard that he lost a penny, but I believe now 
all this came about by his subtle and unique 
method of constantly reminding us of our 
obligation to him. Having the class divided 
into four sections of the room, he would give 
us the key-note in what he called the new 
and improved way. Your musical education 
——s been sadly neglected, I give below 
two illustrations that you may better under- 
stand my meaning: 
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“Anyone who can evolve a plan by which 
he can collect 100 per cent. in running ac- 
counts for ten years has a system well 
worthy of imitation, and this is where I 
received my first lesson in collecting. 

“While my record was ninety-nine per 
cent. collected from a large batch of piano 
leases, his was in the hundreds, while mine 
ran into the many thousands, all of which 
makes it just about a tie with my teacher. 

“Our beloved master said he needed no 
tuning-fork, just carried pitch in his head, 
and we believed him because we saw some 
of it in his ears every day. 

“After our ten year course in music, and 
being just about ready to graduate and re- 
ceive our diplomas with blushing modesty, 
like school girls, we read in the Knoxville 
papers that a prize of $500 in gold would 

given at the East Tennessee Division 
Fair for the best Sunday School singing 
class in Tennessee. We entered the con- 


test gladly, picking twenty-five singers out 
of more than 100 by process of elimination, 
and this writer happened to be one of the 
lucky number. If we won the big prize, each 
one of us would come home with twenty 
dollars in gold jingling in our pockets. 

“The day of days finally came, and it 
looked like a ‘cinch’ until I saw the con- 
testants gathering in the auditorium. Thep 
and there I whispered to myself (softly, of 
course) these sad words, ‘We are going to 
lose.’ 

“Just at that time a young city ‘dude,’ who 
had more dollars than sense, and was in 
love with our prettiest girl and best singer, 
came by and | sold him my chance in the 
pot of gold for twelve dollars cash in hand, 
which was the first money I had ever made 
in the music business. 

‘When the contest was over, the judges 
awarded the big prize (and rightfully, too) 
to a class from Coal Creek, Tenn., a Welsh 
mining town where they do nothing but eat 
Welsh-rabbit, dig coal, and sing; doing all 
better, perhaps, than any other people in the 
worl 

“The contest now being over, and the big 
prize being lost, we wended our way back 
to our respective (if not respectable) homes, 
sad and crestfallen. For a while nothing 
much was said or done in our quiet little 
village, until one night the bell of the Rac- 
coon Valley Academy rang out strong and 
clear in the night air, calling the people to- 
gether at Melodian Hall. No one at first 
seemed to know what the excitement was all 
about, but finally a long-haired, bewhiskered 
fellow mounted the platform and_ said: 
‘ladies and gentlemen, my name is Professor 
J. Horatio Octavio, of the world at large, 
and I’ve got the credentials to show that 
I’m the best singing teacher that ever sang 
a note; perhaps you've heard of me.’ 

“The professor went on to state that he 
had heard much about the neglected music 
talent in our particular community, and 
that he had walked on foot more than 100 
miles to offer his services to us and to show 
us the only correct way to sing, which was 
God’s greatest gift to man. 

“We had but recently lost the big prize at 
the state fair, and some said it was caused 
by singing from the ‘Old Sacred Harp’ with 
the shape-notes. The professor’s talk and 
his interesting personality had by this time 
aroused the audience (especially the ladies) 
to the greatest enthusiasm. Many questions 
like these were asked and answered: ‘What 
are your terms for twelve or twenty lessons? 
Do you teach all day? Will you throw in 
Sunday free? Do you board around with 
the scholars like all other teachers do? Are 
you married or single? Have you ever 
flirted with any of your scholars?” 

“The wily professor, having come all this 
distance, and badly in need of a new pair of 
shoes, said, ‘1 want the class, but I’m in the 
same position the teacher of geography and 
kindred subjects was when he wanted to 
teach in a certain school. The school board 
only had one question to ask the applicant 
which was, ‘Do you teach that the world is 
round or flat?’ He answered, ‘I teach both 
systems.’ ” 

“Professor Octavio was immediately em- 
ployed to teach a full term of twelve lessons, 
and we started in the very next day but one 
to conquer the round note system. With 
this somewhat lengthy explanation, you will 
see that I completed my full eleven years 
in the study of music, which undoubtedly 
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must have had much to do with any success 
I may have made later on as a piano mer- 
chant. 

“The village only has three more inhabi- 
tants than it had fifty years ago, and but for 
an ‘accident of triplets’ arriving just in time 
for the census taker, the town would have 
had an even break. 

“It is a great town. You play checkers 
with the oldest inhabitants out on the porch 
of the leading store, on a faded board with 
Coca-Cola caps for ‘men,’ and sometimes, 
when not too busy watching the game, your 
eyes go across the street to see how much 
the worms and woodpeckers have left of dear 
old Melodeon Hall since your last visit. 

“I will not surrender unconditionally, but 
for the present 

ours ‘armisticely,’ 
(Signed) “GiLBert 
Of Interest to Old Timers 

To the Old Timers this letter will be of 
much interest, for it brings to the fore those 
questions that are asked as to methods in 
piano selling. Many believe that the piano 
selling of today must go back to the days 
when the salesmen interested themselves in 
individual prospects and built up to them, 
creating prospects as to a musical education. 

Mr. Smith evidently worked hard and ob- 
tained much in the eleven years that he 
spent in the method of teac hing in his early 
days. We have progressed much since then, 
as we all know, and under our present day 
system of teaching music there is no neces- 
sity of spending eleven years in acquiring a 
knowledge of music, or even in acquiring the 
ability to play the piano. Mr. Smith’s out- 
look on life is somewhat different from that 
of most men, for he has a sense of humor 
that is far above the average—in fact one 
who should write and write more. He has 
written much, but it is believed that this is 
about the first time that his ability to “sling 
ink” (for he eschews the typewriter, as prob- 
ably being too modern) in a way that gives 
pleasure, and that in itself is a work that 
few have the ability to do. If Mr. Smith 
does no harder work than writing his im- 
pressions of Southern life, he will go far and 
give to others that enjoyment which he is 
finding in his older years. 


SMITH.” 
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THE MUSICIANS’ ARITHMETIC 


A Review 


heading Professor Max F. 
Meyer, Ph.D., professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has published a com 
plex dissertation upon musical intonation and 
illied subjects. (Oliver Ditson, Boston). 

Professor Meyer has included in his work 
two extremely valuable statements of fact, or 
at least, one statement of fact and one sug- 
gestion. The statement of fact is the same, 
although otherwise worded, as has been made 
on several occasions in articles in the Musi- 
Courter to the effect that tempered in- 
tonation is an indispensable compromise, and 
that, in spite of the incorrect tuning of every 
interval, the listener hears what he expects 
to hear Professor Meyer goes to great 
length detail—his book, judging by its 
language, was apparently written for chil- 
dren—in explaining this point, which he 
sums up as follows: “He who is prepared 
to hear something said, may hear it said 
even by the waves of the ocean or the winds 
of the desert——and not only in a_ poetical 
sense but in a very realistic one.” In the next 
paragraph Professor Meyer says: “The above 
statement is a rule so important for the 
musical practice of the whole world and of 
all epochs of history, so all-pervading, that 
the student reatly profit by memoriz 
ng it 
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In the Musicat Courter articles above re- 
ferred to the writer merely pointed out that 
an interval out of tune always suggested 
to the nearest in-tune interval 
lest made in the Berlin Con- 
servatory to find out how far an interval 

letuned before it begins to suggest 
listener the next nearest interval 
of hearing what we expect to 
accepted among musicians, 
tempered scale is accepted, and 
therefore ceased to concern 
matters of intonation except 
extending the scale by the 
tones or of intervals still 
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This system was suggested by the writer 
in the MusicaL Courier in connection with 
the notation of modernistic music, where 
chord clusters are used, which are exceed- 
ingly difficult of expression with the usual 
sharps and flats. ha other words, if you are 
writing a chord, C-sharp, D, D-sharp, E, 
etc., the dorm My is cumbersome, to say the 
least of it. By the use of the “keyboard 
staff,’ as Professor Meyer calls it, there 
are, of course, no accidentals; consequently, 
such chords are easily written. 

So far Professor Meyer shows himself 
logical. He further shows his intelligent 
attitude toward music by explaining and giv- 
ing acceptable reasons why there will be no 
further change of scales beyond the tem- 
pered scale now used, at least for a long 
time to come. This is a sensible point of 
view and in line with the idea that one hears 
what one expects to hear, and the tempered 
scale gives the listener opportunity to hear 
all of the intervals that we consider con- 
sonant, and sufficient dissonance to satisfy 
most modernists. 

However, further on Professor Meyer con- 
tradicts himself. Instead of being satisfied 
with this notation that he himself recom- 
mends, he fills a great many pages of his 
book with a theory of the expression of 
sounds in music by numbers representing 
accurately the actual number of vibrations 
in each note. He calls attention in one 
place to the manifest fact that a singer, un- 
der certain circumstances of chord succes- 
sion, should not continue singing the same 
tone, in spite of the fact that on the music 
staff the same note appears or continues. 
Chis, by the way, also has been pointed out 
in articles in the MusicaL Courtksr, but not 
from the same point of view, it having been 
associated with the theory of altered chords. 
Professor Meyer's system of substituting 
numbers for notes is defective in one par- 
ticular, this being his reduction of most of 
the notes to their smallest form so that, 
for instance, C and all of its octaves, either 
up or down, are all indicated by the number 
1 (or may on occasion be represented by 
other numbers.) This gives the curious 
effect in actual music, as indicated by Pro- 
fessor Meyer, of the soprano singing in uni- 
with the bass, and, indeed, of no indi- 
cation of rise and fall in the melodic lines. 
The curious fact in this connection is that 
Professor Meyer himself in another place 
calls attention to the defect of a somewhat 
similar system in use in the earliest forms 
of music notation, pointing out how essential 
it is for notes in music to have the appear- 
ance of rise and fall. 

Professor Meyer's style is so peculiar that 
it is very possible that the reviewer has mis- 
understood a good many of his statements 
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in this book. As already said, he appears to 
be writing for children. The book has a pa- 
tronizing attitude that is decidedly offensive, 
and would be insulting to the average, intelli- 
gent, adolescent student. Professor Meyer 
tells us that he “knows what he is talking 
about.” He speaks on several occasions 
scornfully of “mere performers” and warns 
these mere performers against reading his 
book. He is also amazingly contemptuous 
of all other teachers. He says: “The stu- 
dent cannot talk intelligently of ratios un- 
less they mean something to his ear. Un- 
fortunately, he has never met a teacher (have 
you met one?) capable of training him to 
connect melodic phrases with ratios of num- 
bers.” Further on, he says: “He (the stu 
dent) must be trained first to simplify those 
horrid (sic) looking notes called numbers,” 
etc., etc. Such language in a scientific work 
is childish, to say the least of it. He speaks 
with equal contempt of “historical ‘authori- 
ties’ who pretend to relieve him (the music 
student) of the burden of thinking for him- 
self.” 

On page 83 he quotes Moritz Hauptmann 
as saying about Helmholtz: “If it is his opin- 
ion that his book in any way touches upon 
the theory of music, he is greatly mistaken.” 
But Professor Meyer, on page 25, evidently 
thinks that his book (The Musician’s Arith- 
metic) does, since he heads a paragraph with 
the suggestion that the use of his methods 
will solve a few of the “more delicate 
problems of the composer.” 

As an example of Professor Meyer’s style, 
one may quote the following, remembering 
always that this is included in a scientific 
document: “At this moment a musician, who 
has been watching us and becoming interested 
in the conversation, approaches us and, al- 
though a stranger, asks “Why do you——’ 
etc., etc. (!) Further on Professor Meyer 
tells some fictitious stories, regular bedtime 
stories in fact, about the invention of a 
pentatone instrument, and devotes several 
pages to it. 

Although Professor Meyer denies the im- 
portance of the quarter tone scale, he de- 
votes pages to its discussion, and has him- 
self invented, and has apparently had built, a 
quarter-tone piano. There is a photograph of 
it on page 57. He also becomes excited 
about the system of Rameau and the theories 
of Helmholtz. 

All of which is a pity, for Professor 
Meyer is evidently a man of learning, with 
certain ideas that are valuable as well as 
interesting. He also, being a college pro- 
fessor, is no doubt in a position to broad- 
cast some of these ideas (and radio broad- 
casting is not here referred to), causing them 
to be accepted by the large reading public, 
avid of fact. 

If Professor Meyer’s work were to be 
rewritten in simple, comprehensive language, 
for use in connection with theories of har- 
mony, it might prove of real value to the 
student of composition. 
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School Band and Orchestra 
Contests 


The 1931 yearbook of the State and Na- 
tional School Band and Orchestra Contests 
has been issued by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music. These contests 
are now being held in nearly all the states, 
with the cooperation of the Bureau and the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 
The committee draws up the rules, compiles 
the list of test pieces, etc., while the Bureau 
assists with prizes and general administra- 
tive work, 

Beginning in 1924 with five state contests 
organized and a total of some thirty bands 
entering, the work has now spread to forty 
states, with a participation last spring of 
about 950 bands and 650 orchestras, com- 
prising altogether over 70,000 young players. 
In most cases the contests are under the 
auspices of state universities, teachers’ col- 
leges, or band and orchestra associations, 
but everywhere the objectives are the same, 
namely, to develop high standards of musi- 
cianship and equipment and to stimulate 
wider recognition of school instrumental 
music among educators and the public. 

The next National High School Orchestra 
Contest will take place in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 14-16, under the auspices of the School 
of Education of Western Reserve University, 
the Musical Arts Association, operating the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and the Public Schools. 
The band event will be held in Tulsa, Okla., 
where the Public Schools, which are sponsor- 
ing it, will be assisted by Tulsa University, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and various civic 
groups. 


Another Jonas Artist-Pupil Wins 
Success 

which Alberto Jonas 

conducts in Philadelphia on Wednesday of 

each week, is composed of some of the 

finest pianistic taleng in the Quaker City. 

The latest member of the master ‘class 
to distinguish himself in public is Leroy 
Anspach, who gave a piano recital in the 
Foyer of the Academy of Music, in Phil- 
adelphia, on February 10. His success with 
the public and with the whole Philadelphia 
press was remarkable, the brilliancy of his 
technic and the poise and assurance of the 
young artist being generally commented 
upon. 

Says the Philadelphia Bulletin: “He is 
a young pianist of unusual technical abili- 
ty. His playing was of uniformly brilliant 
character. His audience was enthusiastic, 
and recalled him for many encores to which 
he graciously responded, employing the ex- 
cellent practice of announcing his unpro- 
grammed pieces.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger, 
quirer, all unite in prasing Mr. 
no uncertain terms. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SECOND ACT FINALE 
AND THE PRINCIPALS 
IN THE MIKADO 
ait a_ recent performance 
given in Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in Minne- 
apolis, with Earle Killeen as 
the director. The principals 
were (left to right): Shel- 
don Gray, Pooh Bah; De 
Wolf Hopper, Koko; Earle 
G. Killeen, director; Janet 
Rohweder, Katisha; Ken- 
neth Parks, Mikado; Charles 
Rosenblum, Pish Tush; Har- 
old Klanck, Nanki Poo, and, 
on the stairway, Gertrude 
LOUIS GRAV Johnson, Peep Boo; Olive 
: ’ Griebenow, Yum Yum, and 
tenor, whose recent Berlin recital was one Viola Hoesley, Pitti Sing. 
of the most successful of the German cap- : 
ital’s season. The audience, which filled 
Beethoven Hall to the last seat, applauded 
the artist in songs by Schubert, Brahms, 
Wolf and Strauss, as well as Russian num- 
bers. Mr. Graveure is head of the vocal 
department at the Michigan State Institute 
of Music. (Photo by Muray, N. Y.) 


GERTRUDE FIEDLER (LEFT), 


coloratura soprano, who, having made a 


reputation as soloist for three years at St. f 1K wT ted _ 
tices Church of Union City, N. J., will WHEN EAST GOES WEST. 
make her debut as a concert singer on the . i ;. ar? 
evening of March 18 at the Elks Club, if Oriental artists who take you “East of Suez 
Union City, N. J. Miss Fiedler will be r/ on their magic carpet every Friday during 
assisted by Mr. Van V lissingen, baritone. the Tetley Tea hour on the radio (NBC), 
Both are pupils of Vincent Nola. The have just mn booked by their manager, 
program will consist of German, French, Catharine A. Bamman, for a series of sum- 

Italian and English songs. mer appearances at Banff and Lake Loutse in 
: . the mountains of Western Canada. Both 
sing the songs and play the ancient stringed 
instruments of India, and Lota also dances 
the dances of the East. Her dance reper- 
toire is uncommonly wide and varied, rang- 
ing all the way from the dances of Arabia, 
HARRY KONONOVITCH, we Se , / a ' India and the Maori to the Tahiian. Her- 

+ ae ~, : self an Oriental, she has lived all over the 
teacher of violin, who has had Wa ZA : " Orient and has collected authentic and beau- 
= peas Eappd rd bees 1 — : tiful costumes, jewels and accessories. 
several of Who - . . . 
are playing successfully before 
the public. During his spare 
time, Mr. Kononovitch is or- 
ganizing a quartet for violin, 
piano, viola and cello, called 
The American Art Quartet. 
They will feature American 
composers only. 


Sarat Lahiri and Lota the two charming 
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TWO GREAT ARTISTS MEET AGAIN, 
(above) In the days of yore, when Sigrid 
Onegin, right, and Berta Gerster-Gardini, 
left, were studying with the famous Etelka 
Gerster, mother of Mrs. Gerster-Gardini. 
(Right) The students now artists, discuss- 3 a WALTER GIESEKING 
ing amusing recollections of their student : ’ Peete eee Sener araneee Shy 
days, when they recently met again at Mrs. 
Gerster-Gardini’'s New York studio residence. 


pianist, who, on his recent coast tour, found time in between concerts to follow one of his 
favorite pastimes—photography. The accompanying picture was taken on the Seal Cliffs, 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional Pictures) 
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Tep SHAWN 
In Title Role of ‘‘Orpheus”’ 


In which Mr. Shawn is now appearing in Germany, supported by thirty German dancers. 
He will return to America to tour with his own company next season. 














